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‘New time always! Old time we cannot 
keep. Time does not become sacred to 
us until we have lived it, until it has 
passed over us and taken with it a part 

of ourselves.""—JOHN BURROUGHS. 
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A FEW more turns around the clock 
and another year will join the other 
38 that form the background of our 
business experience. 

Guided by the lessons learned in 
39 years of service to the textile in- 
dustry, SONOCO faces the new year 
—and the future, aggressively pur- 
suing further scientific development 
of products that will keep abreast of 


textile needs. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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THROUGHOUT THE BATES MILL 


YEARS 


The selection and proper application of Texaco Lubri- 
canis developed especially for loom mechanisms assure 
maximum bearing protection, improved quality output, 
with vastly reduced oil throwing and spoilage. 


; N the Bates Manufacturing Company’s mills ting perfected lubrication throughout the plant. 

: at Lewiston, Maine, lubrication ts considered These trained lubrication engineers are avail- : 
> an important element in maintaining efficient able for consultation on the selection and appli- 

: production schedules. cation of Texaco Textile Lubricants. Prompt 

Since 1920, this company has used Texaco delivery assured from 2070 warehouse plants 

Lubricants consistently. throughout the United States. 

This “Down East” textile mill is a fine ex- Get in touch now with Texaco. Find out - 
ample of giving lubrication the importance it about these latest developments . . . what Texaco 
deserves ... by letting Texaco Engineering lubrication can mean to you. The Texas Com- : 
Service cooperate with plant personnel in get- pany, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. ' 


HXAC () TEXTILE MILL 


RUS AR TS 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2. 1897. 
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AN INVITATION TO MILLS 
USING THE BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM 
OF SPOOLING AND WARPING 


Carefully compiled figures based on our invoices 
to Mills operating Barber-Colman Spoolers and 
Warpers prove that the cost of maintaining 
these machines is extremely low. Figures 


om your own machines will verify this fact. 
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SOUTHERN MILL PRAISES 


FILLETS AND TOP FLATS. 


of the cotton fibre in the process of carding, the essential 
element is the card clothing. Tuffer Fillets on your Doffers and 
Cylinders and Tufer Top Flats provide the perfect carding 
equipment to perform a consistent job day in and day out. 

A Customer in South Carolina says, “| am a user of your 
Card Clothing. | find it to be good and tough, and it lasts 
longer than any other | have used. It is a pleasure to apply 


years of service.” 


rolls up to 30 inches in diameter, recovers top flats, keeps ex- 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY. WORCESTER, ae 
Southern Branch Offices: 
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THE ABOVE FIND 


—A Typical Beginning of some 25,000 impartial reports 
by Socony - Vacuum Field Engineers...to guide us In refining oils 
suited to actual Plant conditions 


, How Socony-Vacuum | ONIGHT—1In hotels across the Because they do—Socony-Vacuum 
Engineering Service can country—Socony-VacuumField “Correct Lubrication” has saved mil- 

save money in your plant: Engineers are writing their reports! __ lions in 110 different industries. Im- 


1 Curb losses that boost power News of what Gargoyle Lubricants proved production. Lowered power, 
consumption and costs. 


maintenance and oil costs. 
2 Decrease maintenance. did todas 
S improve production results News of new methods...problems. Che advice of a Socony-Vacuum 
5: by greater machine efficiency. [hese hard-boiled facts leave no Engineer may result in surprising 
Lower lubrication costs. loopholes. Gargoyle Lubricants economiesin yourown plant. Aword 
5 Help your men find ways to fr ‘ou will bring him there 


SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 


een, dition See Next 
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MEANS CORRECT LUBRICATION 


eh ALMOST ALWAYS FINDS that the controlled use of high- 
erade Gargoyle Lubricants pays for itself many times over and 
that thev actually cost less to use than ordinary lubricants. 

But, for such equipment as does not justify the highest-grade 
lubricants, Socony-Vacuum Engineers will always recommend a 
lower-priced lubricant when consistent with true economy. 

Socony-Vacuum, with a complete line of products, can supply 
the lubricants best fitted for the requirements of the individual 
lubricating job as determined by specific operating conditions. 

Socony-Vacuum Engineers bring vou years of world-wide 
experience and direct cooperation with manufacturers of equip- 


ment. Lubrication Prohtt is the inevitable result. 


men to solve lubrication problems, 


FOR EVERY TYPE PLANT 


SEND FOR THE SOCONY-VACUUM REPRESENTATIVE: The services of a 


trained Socony-Vacuum Engineer are avatlable at all times in helping your 
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60 BATTERYMAKCH 


| * The 1937 Crop Is Inferior In Staple and Character. | 


The disadvantages resulting from this unusual condition can 
be minimized to a great extent by eflicient and thorough 
blending and cleaning. and by complete fibre control at every 


draft ing process, 


Now, more than ever, mills can profit by using equipment 
designed to blend and clean without fibre damage, to draft 
with effective and efhcient fibre control, to produce yarns re- 


flecting the best characteristics of the cotton used. 


If vour break constant is down or if your varns are uneven. 
our engineers will. upon request, gladly cooperate with you 


in planning essential 


* From Trade Reports 


STKREE' BOS TON CHAKLOTTE.,. N. ¢ GREENVILLE. LT LANTA 
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275 With V-type Throat 
for Coarse Yarns 


All of the Above Eyes Fit the Same Cut in the Shuttle Blank 
and May be Substituted for Each Other in the Same Shuttle 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 
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for cotton and mixed fabrics. 
Direct Dyestuffs of very good fastness fo — 


1. light 
and 

2. Washing 
and 


3. Perspiration. 


GENERAL 
CORPORATION 


4353 HUOSON STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


But the difference isn t so 


cated product do you get the essential 
screntific control which assures uniform 
high quality. That is why today, more and 


more mills are changing overto Armstrong s 


! apparent in roll coverings. 
rRIP several ears of corn and you can be precision-gZround Dutlled to a true 
3 
find no two alike. Raw products of and concentric finish an importa it 
; nature do not POSSESS the element of unt- in spinning quality yarn (nother advan- 
¥ formity. In a roll covering material, uni- tage is the rebuffing feature—these cots 
formuity is essential But only in i fabri- \ he made new and Your 


guarantee of roll covering economy, 
There is no extra eharge for these nc 


tages. The initial cost of Armstrong s 


‘ Seamless Cork Cots is no more than other 
Seamless ork ( ots t\ pcs of roll Cove»riny material \) 

Why so much stress on uniformity Ke also save through lowe iwssembly costs 


cause it means constant satisfaction from 


More than 6.000.000 active spindles 


erery cork cot in operation The uniformits ohh Col k are vour re minenda 
al Armstrong s ¢ ork ots is insured by the tion of proved pertormat vwreacer ea 
7 painstaking precision which surrounds omy and increased efhimenc 
| every exaeting step of their manufacture It will take an Armstrong representative 
e That is why Armstrong s Cork Cots pro- hut a few minutes to show vou production 
§ duce better running work and stronger, figures of mills spinning nine range ol 
; more uniform yarn. That is why they last numbers. See him when next he calls and 
4 longer. That is why, after serving their you ll learn more about how your mill can 
: normal life on the spinning roll, Arm-  penefit by a change-over to Armstrong's 
strong s Cork Cots can be made new again, Seamless Cork Cots... the fabricated roll 


easily, inexpensively) 
Because this fabricated material is uni- 
form throughout its entire wall thickness 


and is not limited to a thin outer laver, it 


covering that is alwavs. uniform 
(or write toda\ to Armstrong 


sion. 921 Arch St... Lancaster. Pa. 


CORK PRODUCTS 
SINCE 1860 
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The Future Spun 


Rayon’ 


By Alexis Sommaripa 


HE dress industry is the battleground’ for various 
textile On the basis of available figures, one 
roughly estimate that for the year 1935 the 
production of dress fabrics was as follows: Silks, 140,- 
000,000 yards; cottons, 500,000,000 yards; rayons, 420,- 
00,000 yards; wool and worsteds, 70,000,000 yards; 
spun rayons, 20,000,000 yards; all others, 100,000,000 
vards. Thus, the total in yardage produced was about 1] 
billion, 270 


hbres. 


Can 


million yards, or about six dresses per wo- 
man, 

With each technological improvement in the produc- 
tion of fibres or fabrics, the consumer is given the oppor- 
serviceability or 


tunity of trying merchandise with new 


aesthetic properties. Sometimes a few years elapse before 
the merit of the new product is established in the market. 
Karly 
progression, subtle changes in a yarn or weave, are some- 
Thus, the full impact of the evolution 
when it 


When success finally is assured, the rise is rapid. 


times not not ect. 


the change made in yarn, texture, drape 
finally bursts forth, seems catastrophical. 


Hen 


that rayons came as an avalanche. Let us clock the speed 


the exclamation of a raw silk leader in 1933, 


of some changes in fabrics, as shown by statistics. In 
1923. there were 571,000,000 yards of ginghams made in 
this country. This amount had decreased to 147,000,000 
yards in 1929; and in 1935, to but 40,000,000 yards. 
Prior to 1923, ginghams had outstripped fine white 
cottons, because in the key plaids and stripes of the 
newer fabric women were able to attain the Joy of color, 
while retaining washability. Then came the development 
of discharge cotton printing, making possible a new gamut 
A further blow to ginghams was 
struck by the technique of weighting silks, by which the 


of designs in fast colors. 


age-old glory of silken fabrics was put at the command 
of the masses. Silk fabrics increased from 270,000,000 
yards in 1921 to about one-half billion yards in 1929. 
luster, the softer hand, and the better 
drape of these weighted silks enabled them to cut deeply 
The great protagonist of silks, however, 
at crepe, which was found particularly 
Soon women tired of the monot- 
onous flatness and sheen of flat crepes and turned to 


lhe newness of 


into cottons. 


was one fabric. 


suitable for weighting. 


welcome the variety of texture, the heavy weight and the 
rayons. It is significant that previous 
attempts to introduce rayon, in the form of flat crepes, in 
women’s dresses, were unsuccessful. The American public 


dullness of new 


*Delivered at the Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, October 6, 1937. 


is not. interested in obtaining a substitute for 
thing at a lower price. Merchandise with new, inte 
character is the only key to new markets. It 

necessary to produce this merchandise at ditiere! 
levels, so that it will reach into lower and lowe 

of consumer purchasing power. Moreover, to ins 
steady market rather than a sporadic demand resull 
from fads, we must be sure that the new texture has a r 
reason for existence. 


One interesting commentary on the battle of the fibre 
is that during the past five hundred years, experts hav 
been worried lest cotton displace wool and lest line 
sumption should drop. In fact, laws were #S\) 


Later, it was th vont 
and cotton were to be displaced by rayon. A! 


against the use of cotton. 


there are fears that spun rayon and acetate will 
viscose rayons. 
According to Morris Crawtord, however, ii one 
ines the overall consumption of fibres, one find 
of them have grown and thrived merrily togethe | 
chief consideration, therefore, is that each hbr 
proper field. When rayon displaced silk in 
in turn displaced rayon in women's hosiery, 
far superior. The consumption of linen ha 
been greater during the past few seasons than eve 
When modern industrial improvements are appli 
textiles, the result is necessarily better 
prices—and the reward is a tremendous elast 


kets. 


twelve dresses each? 


What is to prevent women from having ten or ev: 
For the near future, however, th 
producers of spun rayon will be conténted to increas 
per capita consumption of women's dresses by jus! e 
half dress—-and, by so doing, to reap some 3 
pounds of staple in additional business. 


But, why are we entitled to such an increase? Why) 


should women augment their wardrobes on account 
staple? What is new about it? Is it not just het 
friend rayon, with the addition of a few whiskers? fu 


of all, these whiskers are significant. They satisiy a ve 
important sense, namely, the sense of touch. We have 
shown you how in oyr modern mechanical production 
textiles for the masses, we have added color, sheen, dra 
Now, a 
opened—that belonging to the most sensuous ol e) 
ences, touch. It is true that the rich women could always 
enjoy the luxurious touch of the best silks. Rayon fab 
rics, in their superiority to weighted silks, have awakened 
the masses to the joy of a smooth, new touch. 


dullness. texture interest. whole new vista is 
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There is an even greater delight, however, in the feel 
of a luxurious, downy woolen. 

The fineness of wools is graded by their diameters. 
Corresponding to 14 denier rayon is the finest cashmere. 
Very fine 80’s are comparable to 3.75 denier rayon; while 
the excellent 64’s are similar to 5 denier rayon. It is the 
protruding ends of the mechanically spun, individual 
fibres that are felt in a fabric; thus, the finer the fibres, 
the softer the touch. Moreover, a mechanically spun 
yarn, in which the fibres lie crisscross, has more bulk, and 
greater interest in appearance than a yarn made of con- 
tinuous filaments. The old spun silks might have had 
more character of their own if attention had not been 
focussed upon laying the fibres parallel, and shaving 
their whiskers in an effort to imitate continuous filament 
silk. 


With our continuously growing interest in sports and 
outdoor life, there is an increased desire for thick, heavy, 
rustic looking fabrics. In very heavy weights, woolens 
are often found too warm, and linens too stiff. It is true 
that, in answer to this demand, rayon fabrics are often 
twice as heavy in construction as the former flat crepes. 
To accomplish these textures, rayon yarns themselves 
have grown heavier. For example, in alpacas, 350 denier 
yarn is used; in sharkskins, 300 denier; in the best cloths 
of irregular yarn, 650 denier; and, finally, in spun rayon 
hopsacking, 1,500 denier. The latter cloth, an outstand- 
ing weave, actually weighs half a pound per yard. 

Hopsacking is probably the best illustration of the de- 
sirable type of heavy fabrics. The cloth should not be 
compact in the sense of having the individual threads lie 
parallel to each other, as they do in most materials of 
continuous filament yarn. The individual threads must 
be clearly seen, and must be interesting in their convolu- 
tions. Spun rayon may be dull, bulky, rustic; yet the 
resultant cloth will be neither too warm nor too stiff. 
Even better results are accomplished by giving to spun 
rayon the added beauty of either linen or wool, by blend- 
ing with the rayon a percentage of natural fibre. Linen 
supplies to the yarn sturdiness and a pleasing roughness, 
while the rayon prevents the yarn from becoming 
scratchy. Wool, on the other hand, contributes to the 
resiliency of the cloth. 

One may say of spun rayon that it is an ideal mixer 
or diluent. Using spun rayon as a base, the textile expert 
might actually put at the command of every woman 
fabrics with the main attractions of woolens and linens, 
yet at the same time compatible with a modest pocket- 
book. A like situation, I think, will prevail in fabrics for 
men’s wear. A larger consumption in pounds of woolens 
will be distributed over a greater yardage of cloth to 
reach a greater number of people. Both these statements 
are predicated on the fact that rayon blended fabrics 
actually contain a particular aesthetic attraction; that 
their popularity therefore is not dependent upon their 
lower price. Proof is not wanting, however, for such 
fabrics are already successful. 

In the field of men’s wear, a so-called cotton spinner 
and weaver is given great opportunities, as mixtures up to 
30 per cent wool can be handled successfully. Besides, 
for summer wear, attractive fabrics entirely of synthetic 
yarns can also be made. 

To confirm the mounting enthusiasm for staple, the 
following figures may be quoted, showing its consumption 
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in America. In 1935, 7,000,000 pounds were used; 1936 
showed a jump to 25,000,000; and in 1937 it is estimated 
that the poundage will reach 47,000,000. This is indeed 
possible if fabrics are created which not only are service- 
able, but also offer new, aesthetic appeal. This task has 
been made easier by recent reductions in the price of 
staple, which makes it possible to give more to the con- 
sumer for her dollar expenditure. In fact, the creation 
of desirable spun rayon fabrics has been facilitated greatly 
in the last few years, for the price of staple was decreased 
from 50c in 1931 to 25c in 1937—while that of wool has 
increased from 63c to $1.00. 

Staple plants require less investment than rayon plants. 
Not only is the production per spinnerette larger, due to 
the continuity of the process, and the greater number of 
filaments per spinnerette, but also the textile operations 
are delegated to the textile mill. This saves investment 
in expensive twisting and winding equipment necessary in 
the production of continuous filament rayon. On the 
other hand, the available machinery of textile mills that 
would stand idle due to the lack of natural fibres is kept 
active, thanks to staple. 

Fortunately for concerns that wish to sell good mer- 
chandise, they now have two new allies in their endeavors. 
In the past few years, leading retail stores and mail order 
houses have established their own laboratories for testing 
fabrics, or employed the services of central laboratories. 
Such test work helps to demonstrate the superiority of 
better merchandise, and often prevents the stores pur- 
chases of fabrics that will prove inadequate. Another 
group interested in quality is that of rayon producers who 
are partly responsible for the development of leading, new 
merchandise, and also help to stabilize the constructions 
of established volume fabrics. 

The possibility remains of developing a synthetic fibre 
which will have more resiliency than present viscose sta- 
ple. Interesting experiments in this direction are now 
being performed by the German I. G. It is claimed for 
the new X T fibre that, due to its structure with serra- 
tions, its oval cross-section and its wool-like crimp, it has 
considerably more wool-like properties than the regular 
staple. This is probably particularly true of the hydro- 
phobic vistra which deforms less under the influence of 
water. 


The hollow filament “Celta” type viscose fibre is inter- 
esting for its bulk and coverage, which are far greater 
than those of regular staple. So far it has proved more 
expensive and more difficult to process. 


Because they are esters of cellulose, cellulose acetate 
fibres have entirely different reactivity toward water, as 
well as moisture regain. For this reason, they are enabled 
to better maintain their original dimensions when wet, 
and are less easily spotted by water. Cellulose acetate 
also has a lower specific gravity, which gives it a greater 
bulk; and a lower conductivity of heat, which makes it 
warmer to touch than viscose fibres. It is also thought 
that the structure of the fibre lends it a greater elasticity. 


It has not been demonstrated so far that fibres made 
with Casein have a greater resiliency than those made of 
viscose. At present a new trend in work with Casein has 
led to the blending of this substance into a viscose spin- 
ning solution. This is done to secure a greater strength 
than is available in an all-Casein fibre, and it is claimed 
that a greater warm is imparted to the fibre. A European 
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company describes one of these mixed fibres as “Alpha,” 
another as “Beta.’”’ In the opinion of some of the fabric 
men, a great amount of work will be done as yet before 
the ultimate “Omega” of synthetic fibres is achieved. 

For the benefit of some of the practical spinners and 
dyers we will discuss concrete data on the handling of 
staple with their present equipment. This information 
has been prepared by Mr. Kennette of the Du Pont 
Company. 

In processing rayon staple through the cotton equip- 
ment, no major changes are necessary. It has been 
found that rayon staple will stretch readily, therefore 
more care must be given to roll settings and twist factors 
than on cotton. Rayon staple requires a relative humidity 
condition close to 55 per cent on viscose process and close 
to 65 per cent on the acetate process, throughout the mill 
for best running. 


Opening and Carding 


As rayon staple is supplied in a reasonable well opened 
state, free of foreign matter, no cleaning operation is 
required. The main object of the picker is to prepare 
the staple for good carding by producing a well-formed, 
uniform lap. In general, the least amount of picking em- 
ployed to produce a satisfactory lap, the better will be 
the condition of the fibre. Because of the greater density 
of rayon staple, as compared to cotton, it is generally nec- 
essary to reduce the speed of the hopper feed. The pro- 
duction of the picker on rayon staple is comparable to 
that of a good grade of cotton. 

Normal card settings work equally well on staple as 
on good cotton. The top flats should be run as slow as 
possible, approximately 1 inch per minute, and the top 
edge of the stripping plate should be set as close as possi- 
ble so as to minimize the amount of strips. These strips 
normally can be reworked without trouble. 


Sometime trouble is experienced with the web sagging 
or breaking. This can usually be corrected by adjusting 
the comb and by maintaining the proper relative humid- 
ity conditions. However, under some conditions, it is 
necessary to increase the speed of the calendar rolls. 


Roller Settings 


Rayon staple fibres are easily stretched. Therefore, 
much care must be given to proper spacing of the rollers. 
It has been found that a too close setting on drawing 
frames can give much trouble in subsequent operations. 
The following settings have been found to give good re- 
sults on average mill conditions—for 1.5 denier 114-inch 
staple: 

Drawing Slubberand Roving 


Frame Intermediate Frames 
Front to 2nd____. 1%” 1-15/16” 1%” 
3rd to 4th. 2%" 


Because the back roller on the spinning frame is not 
adjustable and is set less than the fibre lengths of 1%4- 
inch, the floating middle top roll has become standard 
practice on spinning of rayon staple. 


Twist Multipliers 


The nature of rayon staple does not require the twist 
that cotton does. The following twist multipliers of the 
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square root of the hank roving are satisfactory for 1.5 
denier 1%%-inch staple. 
Slubber 
70 to .75 


Roving Frame 
.80 to .90 


Intermediate 
.75 to 


It has been found that rayon staple yields its maximum 
strength with a twist factor betwen 2.75 and 3.25 when 
spinning the final yarn. 


Slashing 


The cotton slasher is used on rayon staple principally 
because of the large volume of moisture to be dried out 
and the fact that this equipment is available in most mills. 
The slasher should be equipped with driven drums and 
temperature controls. The stretch should be held down 
as low as possible and should not go much over 1% per 


cent. 
Raw Stock Dyeing 


In general, the raw stock dyeing of rayon staple follows 
the same principles as employed in the raw stock dyeing 
of cotton. Rayon staple, however, wets out with water 
or dye liquor many times faster than cotton. When rayon 
Staple is wet out it swells and thus requires more space. 
When this swelling takes place in a confined space, the 
staple greatly resists the flow of liquor through it. The 
finer the denier, the more dense is the mass, and the 
greater is the problem of penetration. For this reason, 
the rayon staple must be thoroughly opened, fluffed up, 
and uniformly loaded into the dyeing machine. The ma- 
chine should be loaded in such a way that the density of 
the cake is sufficient to prevent pressure spots, channeling, 
and at the same time permit a free flow of the dye liquor 
uniformly through the cake when the circulating system 
is started. The greatest trouble experienced to date in 
the raw stock dyeing of rayon staple is directly traceable 
to the improper loading of the machine. The successful 
raw stock dyeing of any fibre, particularly rayon staple, 
depends on the proper loading of the machine so that 
the dye liquor can uniformly penetrate the whole mass. 


The initial wetting out of the mass of staple with dye- 
stuffs is important. This should be done by gravity from 
top to bottom of the cake by overflowing the dye mixing 
compartment without starting the circulating pump, and 
allowing the staple to wet out gradually. 


A new finish should be applied to the dyed staple to 
replace that washed off during the dyeing operation. 
Rayon staple without finish is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to handle successfully because of the develop- 
ment of static electricity, and the necessity for some 
lubrication during picking, carding and spinning. The 
finish must be a good de-electrifier, it must supply suff- 
cient lubrication and pliability for easy opening and 
drafting of the fibres, and at the same time have sufficient 
properties to produce good lap formation and web 


strength. 


Rayon staple does not give off its moisture in the dryer 
as rapidly as cotton, so it is therefore necessary to reduce 
the speed of the dryer. 


Before processing the dyed staple in the opening, card- 
ing and spinning operations, the staple should be opened 
up and allowed to condition to uniform moisture content 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Organizers 


“Pointers for Organizers” was originally prepared for the use of the American Federation of Hosiery 


Workers by the Extension Department of Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y. 


1. Organizer’s Qualities 


last 


every 


here can be no hard and rules about labor or- 


ganizing, and every rule and suggestion such as 


those given below has to be adapted to suit local circum- 


stances. This flexibility is only one of the needs of the 


ideal organizer, who is “‘born, not made,” it is said. He 
or she has to combine patience with perseverance, cout 
age and endurance under periods of great strain. Any 


openly CX] yressed Impatient e with the workers to be or- 


ranized 18 tatal. 


he born organizer must be able to inspire workers, by 
his speeches, to risk their jobs and to face the cop's club 


and possibly imprisonment \t the same time he must 


be a shrewd judge of individuals and ot the feeling of his 


and a realistic negotiator to cash in at the right 


moment when enthusiasm and strength have reached 


their maximum point. He must have loity ideals con 


cerning the tuture ot organized labor in addition to a 


practical grasp of everyday details 


2. Making Contacts 


(a) Doorstep Canvassing 
Breaking into a new neighborhood sometimes means 
vetting a tew addresses of workers in the mill to be union- 


ized and visiting them in their homes. This takes much 


time and tact. In a recent case the factory boss was 
astounded to face the signed-up cards of more than halt 
his working staff which had been obtained in this way. 
Just as soon as public meetings can be safely arranged 


this method can be given up. 


(b) Mail Campaigns 


Sometimes a campaign by mail is advisable as a last 
resort in Drawbacks are the high cost 
circulars and postage and the workers’ re- 


‘company towns. 
ot attractive 
luctance to write letters even if they have grievances. A 
mimeographed shop newspaper can be distributed in this 
way as well as directly by hand. Where permission to 
distribute circulars is refused, the circular may be dis- 
guised aS a “newspaper. 


Meetings 


hese may be held in private homes but even these are 
open to detection by spies. Factory gate meetings with 
leaflet distribution and amplifiers (when possible) reach 
workers afraid to come near and do not implicate those 
who are already favorable to the union. If such meetings 
involve a fight for free speech, valuable publicity may be 
gained. 


Civil 


Note the assistance rendered by the American 
Liberties Union in this connection. 


(d) Developing Key Men 


his is the best method for a new area to avoid detec- 
tion and firing of union members. It involves intensive 


cultivation of selected men who will in turn enlist others 


secretly until sufficient strength is attained to demand 
recognition. 

During recent months the hitherto exceptional cases of 
workers walking out on their own and sending for union 
numerous. Here, the problem is 
one of rooting the union into the life of the community to 
make the recruits permanent acquisitions. 


organizers have been 


3. Study of the Community, Industry and Factory 


In using any of the above methods of making contacts, 
as well as in the running of strikes, dealt with below, get 
hold of all the facts about the community (the racial and 
language set-up; where various groups meet, etc.) and 
the industries (the number of people employed, the mar- 
ket of the industry, the ownership of the shares, the divi- 
dends and wages paid, the housing and health conditions, 
etc.) Find out specific complaints even if they seem 
trivial, 

Find out and play up the obnoxious traits of particular 
bosses and foremen, though don’t forget you're fighting 
more than individuals. 

Make contacts with liberal groups, the industrial de- 
partment of the Y, M. C. A., sympathetic ministers and 
priests who often wield considerable influence. Even if 
you only show such people that union organizers are 
human beings (and not brain storms with whiskers on, 
with bombs and daggers) something has been ac- 
complished. 


armed 


specially in new areas regard must be paid to the 
proprieties. Some organizers find that it pays to attend 
a while. 


church for send over backwards to avoid any 


damaging rumors of loose talk, ““‘wine and women,” not 
to mention the possibility of frame-ups. 
4. Union Propaganda 

Be sure to speak in the workers’ language. Use the 


time honored stories: Aesop's fable about being able to 
break the single stick but not'the bundle of sticks ; Moses 
who gives Biblical authority to unions by being the first 
organizer of the Brickmakers’ Union in Egypt against 
Pharaoh and who led the first “walk out” to the “land of 
milk and honey’; the coachman who cut off a leaf with 
his whip, killed a single bee and butterfly, but did not 
dare flick at the hornets’ nest because “‘them’s organized”’ ; 
the would-be rescuer who jumped in three times to save 
the drowning man whose wig, arm and leg in turn came 
off and finally declared (as the union does), “Gosh! T’il 
save you, tf you'll only stick together.’ Quote Abraham 
Lincoln’s famous declaration on the right to unionize and 
to strike and the superiority of Labor to Capital. 

Be slow to tmtroduce any kind of radical phrases and 
confine speeches to immediate demands. 

Destroy fear of jail by recalling the prison terms of 
William Penn, John Brown and other famous Americans. 


The marn leads for unton speeches may be: 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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“That's A Great Combination” 


COTTON MEN everywhere know the outstanding 
qualities of the US Automatic Loom Bobbin and 
Automatic Shuttle. They may not know that this 
company originated and perfected these products 
in the first place. For many years US Bobbins and 
Shuttles have been the standard of efficiency 


throughout the world. 


Shuttle illustrated is equipped with easy-threading eye 
—can be furnished in Dogwood, Persimmon or Fibre- 
clad. 


Bobbin shown is available in any specified type of barrel 
construction, with and without metal shield or bushing— 
can be furnished with any type of finish. 


Ask our nearest oflice for information and samples. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


MONTICELLO, GA. 


Charlotte, N. C.. Greenville. 8. C.. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


BETTER BOBBINS ® SPOOLS ® CONES @® SHUTTLES 
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Pointers for Organizers 
(Continued from Page 12) 


(a) Elementary human rights to freedom and security, 
safety conditions and self-respect through union. 


(b) Solidarity above all sex, racial, religious and per- 
sonal divisions among the workers. 


(c) Attainments of the unions in other industries and 
in other lands in lifting up the standard of life of the 
workers. 


5. The Strike 


The strike is still often necessary to force recognition 
of the right of collective bargaining. Usually wages are 
so low that strike follows unionization almost at once. A 
strike often develops fanatical and amazing devotion to 
the union, untapped by the ordinary union procedure. 

In order to secure public support let the strike arise 
when possible from an attack by the employer. More 
support is often secured when it is a “lock-out” by the 
employers. 


(a) 


The urgency of this method in the mill and factory 
industries cannot be overstressed. It affects the employer, 
impresses the scabs and solidifies the ranks of the work- 
ers. Properly handled, it also assumes great publicity 
value. Women and girl pickets are most effective for 
publicity. Be sure to use songs to give spirit to the picket 
line. “Solidarity” and “The Picket Line” are easily 
learned. 


Mass Picketing 


(b) Maintain Enthusiasm by Activities 


Committees of all sorts—on Finance, Entertainment 
(for strike funds), Political Matters, Attendance, Sick 
Members, Emergency Cases, Publicity (if possible), etc. 
—Training speakers—Let strikers do as much detail work 
as possible, to keep them busy and to relieve leadership 
for larger problems. 

It is surprising how much latent ability there is in a 
workers’ group. The strike should be used to bring that 
out. They easily become good speakers. 

Study-circles, lectures, classes, labor plays, and sing- 
songs should be arranged, also concerts, dances, children’s 
parties, ball games, and friendly calls on housewives. 
Visits from outside speakers and spell binders help to sus- 
tain the morale of the strikers and give the organizers a 
rest. 


(c) Use Political Influence 


Strikers have votes. To gain re-election a local politi- 
tian will sometimes serve as a go-between for starting 
arbitration proceedings. The same motive may influence 
a judge about to try strikers for alleged law breaking. 

Be careful that the ward healers do not use meeting to 
sow dissension. If the local politicians and officials re- 
main in the pocket of the bosses, the moral of that lesson 
can be pointed out. 


(d) Friendly Relations with Police 


Maintain friendly relations wherever possible with the 
police, especially with the rank and file cops who may 
have suffered wage cuts too. It is a mistake to insult 
them and rub them the wrong way on the assumption 
that they are always unsympathetic. 
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(e) Organizing Influence of Consumers 

Keep in mind the possibility of organizing the influ- 
ence of the consumers who may be paying high prices 
while the workers are getting low wages. Pressure can 
be brought against the use of scab ‘products. 


(f) Cultivate the Local Newspaper Reporters 


Write personal letters to the papers to secure publicity. 
Use the bulletin board in the union headquarters to keep 
the strikers informed. (Brookwood Labor College has a 
special outline on press publicity.) 


(zg) Guard Against Spies and Stool Pigeons 


Be on guard against spies and stool pigeons who often 
counsel extreme action to provoke clashes with the police. 
Check up on any leaks of plans. 


(h) 

In addition to efforts to sustain the spirit of the union 
members, parades and demonstrations should be organ- 
ized to impress the general public. 

(i) Relief 

Strikers can play a big part in raising relief; collecting 
surplus from farmers in country areas; entertainments, 
minstrel shows, converts, card parties, etc. Socially 
minded members of the community and liberals can be 
brought into a special committee. In some areas children 
of strikers are provided with meals in school. Note the 
activity of the Emergency Committee for Strikers’ Relief. 

“Soup kitchens” are the most economical means of dis- 
tributing food and serve to bring the strikers’ families 
into close contact with the union. In thinly populated 
areas, however, food must be issued to individual families. 

Keep a clear record, by means of a card file, on all 
food and clothing issued to avoid discontent over favorit- 


ism. Some unions work on the principle of “No picket- 
ing, no food.” 


(j) Winding Up the Campaign 

If recognition of the union and wage advances are se- 
cured, be sure to celebrate. Many unions make a gala 
night when a new charter is given to a local. 

If compromise or temporary defeat has been suffered, 
make a truthful analysis of the causes of failure. Make 
every effort to cover case of victimization with relief. 

Some strikes have provoked independent political ac- 
tion to take revenge for the action of public officials and 
politicians during the strike. Whether a strike is won or 
lost, there is a certain natural let-down in morale and 
energy. Do not let this become permanent. 


6. Carrying on the Good Work 
Starting a union and winning a strike are only the be- 
ginning. Keeping the union in good shape and making 
its meetings interesting and educating the members firmer 
in the faith—these are important jobs. 


Parades, Demonstrations, etc. 


Thieves Rob Mill Store At Kings Mountain 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—Clothing, shoes and cigarettes 
valued at more than $300 were stolen from the Margrace 
Mill Store here, Sheriff Raymond Cline of Cleveland 
County said, by thieves who climbed a drainpipe and en- 
tered through an elevator shaft. 

The sheriff said tracks near the store indicated the 
stolen goods were loaded on a truck. 


= 
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If you know the comparative ease with which three roller 
regular draft spinning equipment is cleaned and repaired, 
then you have a fairly good idea as to the ease with which 
the H & B Four Roller Long Draft system is cleaned and 
repaired; for the only fundamental difference between the 
two systems is the addition of a fourth roller. 


Veteran mill men know that, other advantages being 
approximately equal, the low maintenance cost resulting 
from H & B Four Roller simplicity is sufficient in itself to win 
this system preference. Furthermore, the performance 
record of this system during the last two years indicates 
that other advantages MUST be approximately equal. Two 
examples of this record are as follows:— 


A well known southern mill installed 
a large number of our Model B spin- 
ning frames equipped with Four Roller 
Long Draft and after extensive mill 
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tests reported a 25% increase in production and a 20% 
increase in breaking strength. 

A well known New England mill made comparative tests 
for two years (on a comprehensive manufacturing scale) of 
the three major types of long draft spinning, with respect 
to strength and quality of yarn, maintenance cost of 
machinery and return on investment. At the end of the 
period they reported that, all things considered, they pre- 
ferred H & B Long Draft. 

‘Install this system in YOUR mill and thus maintain or 
improve quality and lower costs. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
BOSTON OFFICE, 16! Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 


FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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Concord Rotary Honors W. R. Odell 


Concord, N. C.—The Concord: Rotary Club honored 
W. R. Odell, president of the Kerr Bleaching & Finishing 


Capt. Elhott White Springs, of Fort Mill. S. dl presi- Works. of Concord. December 15th. at a special meeting 
| at the Odell School. 


dent of the Springs Cotton Mills, has given three acres ot 
land to School District No. 1, Chester, S. C., on which the 
district will build a $25,000 school building. 


Robert R. Berry, Jr., With U. S. Gutta Percho 
Paint Co. 


Robert R. Berry, Jr., of Union, S. C., has accepted « 
position with the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company. 
with headquarters at Gastonia, N. C., and will handle a 
large portion of the North Carolina territory. Mr. Berry 
was formerly with the A. E. Staley Company, with head 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON. IOWA 
SERVICE 


° 
Dixon's Patent Ke.- 


versible and Lock- 

ing In Pack Saddle 

with New  Olling 

Device three Sad- 

dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 

Round Head Stir- 
rup. 
Send for samples 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 


Reduces lubrication 


cost and insures longer life of machinery. Will not 
corrode bearings. 


Won't spatter or “throw off” and stain goods. 
Easily spotted out. 


Withstands heat and will not thin out. 
apply. 
Write for catalog. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
: Representaiiv s in Principal Cities 


Easy to 
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The session was to commemorate 25 vears of service 
Mr. Odell as member and chairman of the Cabarrus 
County Board of Education. 


by 


Capt. Ellison Smyth’s Portrait At Presbyterian 
College 


Clinton, S$. C.—A portrait of Capt. Ellison Smyth, re- 
tired pioneer textile manufacturer of South Carolina, is 
among the seven which were scheduled to be unveiled 
Monday at Presbyterian College in Clinton honoring the 
seven men who have “contributed so much toward mak- 
ing the colelge what it is today.” 

The portraits will be hung in the college chapel. They 
were painted by M. Rae, noted portrait artist, in New 
York at the order of a person unknown to college author- 
ities. All expenses were paid by the unknown benefactor 
and the paintings delivered by the artist. 

Captain Smyth has contributed much in money and 
time to P. C. since its foundation. One dormitory, “the 
finest on the campus,” was built with funds he donated 
and 1s named Smyth Hall in his honor. 

Others whose portraits will hang in the chapel are Dr. 
William P. Jacobs; C. M. Bailey, for many vears a mem- 


ber of the board of trustees; Dr. A. E. Spencer, four 


times president of the college and now vice-president and 


treasurer; Dr. W. G. Neville, a former president; Dr. 
lL). M. Douglas, under whose administration the college 


had its greatest growth, and James Ferdinand Jacobs, 


'son of the founder and for many years a member of the 


P. C. faculty. 


OBITUARY 


JULIUS A. CLINE 


Hickory, N. C.—Julius A. Cline, 71-year-old pioneer 
hosiery manufacturer of Hickory, died at his home in 
Hickory December 9th, of heart disease. 
n declining health about a year. 

A native of Alexander County, Mr. Cline was known 
as the “father” of the hosiery mill industry in Hickory, 
having established the Hickory Hosiery Mill with Rev. 
W. P. Cline in 1906. In recent years, the veteran man- 
ulacturer was associated in business with his son, Carl V. 
Cline, a member of the County Commissioners. The two 
owned a large plant at Hildebran. They recently repur- 
chased the old Hickory Hosiery Mill which Mr. Cline 
vad sold in 1912 before establishing the Hildebran Mili. 
The father and son were also owners of valuable Hickory 
business property. 


He had been 


J. A. Cline and his wife several months ago gave $35, 
000 for the building and equipment at the Lowman Home 
for the Aged at White Rock, S. C., a Lutheran institution. 
near Columbia. 

Besides his wife, Mr. Cline is survived by one son, Car] 
V. Cline, of Hickory; a daughter, Mrs. Lottie Cline, of 
Kittrell, and seven grandchildren. 
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The Cause and Prevention 
Shuttle Traps 


N common weaving parlance the word “trap” denotes 

the breakage of a considerable number of warp 

threads, the cause or manner of the breakage not 
being implied. Originally, a “trap” referred to the break- 
age of warp ends due to the shuttle being trapped in the 
warp shed and the warp protector motion either not act- 
ing or acting in an inefficient manner. This latter is, of 
course, the most frequent cause of warp ‘smashes’ or 
“traps” but any considerable breakage of warp yarn, 
even if it is caused by yarn entanglement or broken 
healds, is now usually referred to as a “trap.” In most 
cases of serious warp breakages, it is the shuttle which 
actually severs the yarn although the cause of the break- 
age may not be due to any defect of the shuttle or even 
of the mechanism by which it is propelled. There is 
little doubt, however, that this defect is one of the most 
frequent sources of spoiled cloth and low production, and 
probably occasions more trouble to both weavers and 
overseers than any other weaving fault. It is the in- 
tention of the writer, therefore, to deal solely with the 
causes and the prevention of “traps” or serious warp 


By Steven Major 


breakages which result from the action of the shuttle on 
the yarn. 

‘Traps’ are sometimes caused solely by defective shut- 
tles and it can easily be perceived that a badly chafed or 
a cracked shuttle or a shuttle with a very blunted point 
will be liable to break a considerable number of warp 
ends during its passage through the warp shed. Similarly, 
if the shuttle tongue flies up due to a broken or weak 
spring or if the warp threads impede the progress of the 
shuttle due to faulty shedding, yarn entanglements, etc.., 
the shuttle will break the yarn with which it comes into 
contact. Therefore; it is advisable to examine shuttles 
carefully, at least once every week, and to carry out any 
repairs which might be found necessary. Any rough or 
chafed places should be rubbed with fine sandpaper and 
a little linseed oil applied to the surface of the shuttles. 

The most common and probably the most serious types 
of shuttle “‘traps” are those resulting from the failure of 
the shuttle to complete its traverse combined with the 
faulty or non-operation of the warp protector motion. 
Loom defects which cause these “traps” can be conveni- 


on request. 


Boston 


Chicago 


A NEW Wetting Agent 
of Remarkable Speed! 


INSTAWET 


INSTAWET is a new product of outstanding merit. 


acids or alkalies; is resistant to hard water. 
INSTAWET may be used on all types of material with perfect safety. 


We invite inquiries on your wetting out problems. Complete data furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


75 Hudson St.. 


It is not affected by 


New York City 


Philadelphia 
Burlington, N. C. 


Providence 
Concord, N.C. 
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SLASHER CLOTH 
CLEARER CLOTH 


Your Favorite Mill Supply House 
Can Supply You 


Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


Established 1890 
Drawer 555 Phones 183-346 
W ytheville . - - Virginia 


& PROOF 


— on your frames & 
— at our EXPENSE L'a@ 


The real proof of any traveler's worth to you rests in its 
ability to lick your spinning troubles. 


We ask only for an opportunity to prove Victor Travel- 
ers on your frames, at our expense. 


Write us at once for FREE samples 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. IL. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atianta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 


& BATH 


RIGHT ON 


& BATH 


THE BOARDWALE Per Person 


2 in Room 
Here you will find everything to fur- Less Weekly 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 
cutside ocean-view rooms . sun 


NY deck .. . beautiful dining room at the 
oceans edge... superb cuisine... 
varied sports . and entertainment. 


You'll like your fellow quests . . . and 
the delighttully friendly atmosphere 
of The Chelsea 


SPECIAL 
WEEKLY RATES 
WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET AND 


ATLANTIC C 


JOEL HILLMAN J CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A 


IT’s TOUGH 
that’s why it 
STAYS ON THE JOB! 
AKRON LEATHER BELTING 


Made by 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
7 Branches at 
Greenville, S. C., - 905 Woodside Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C., - - - 914 Johnston Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., eke . - 20 Adams Ave 
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ently grouped under (1) faults of the warp protector 
motion and (2) defects which result in the shuttle being 
in the warp shed when the reed is approaching the fell 
of the cloth. It should be borne in mind that the failure 
of the warp protector motion or the failure of the shuttle 
to enter the appropriate shuttle box will not in themselves 
cause a “trap.” It is the combination of these two factors 
which results in serious warp breakages. When the 
shuttle for any reason fails to traverse the warp shed, it 
is the function of the warp protector motion to prevent a 
“trap” from occurring. On the other hand, if the warp 
protector motion ceases to operate satisfactorily, a “trap” 
will occur only when the shuttle does not succeed in tra- 
versing from one shuttle box to the other. It should be 
remembered, however, that it is possible for a defect of 
the warp protector motion, such as a broken “swell” 
spring, etc., to cause the shuttle to be “trapped” in the 
warp shed and in such cases a warp “smash” is almost 
sure to occur. 


Faults of the Warp Protector Motion 

When the fast reed type of warp protector motion is 
used, a common cause of the motion failing to prevent 
“traps” is insufficient room for the shuttle. In such cases, 
the motion allows the reed to come too near to the fell of 
the cloth, and consequently the shuttle breaks out the 
warp threads. With a shuttle of ordinary size, the reed 
should not be allowed to come nearer than about 2% 
inches from the fell of the cloth, or the cranks more than 
a few degrees past top center position, when a shuttle 
fails to arrive in the appropriate shuttle box. Insufficient 
room for the shuttle is caused by the stop rod tongue 
coming into contact with the “frog” too late and thus 
allowing the sley to travel too far forward before the 
loom is stopped. This fault may be due to the stop rod 
tongue being too short or to the step on the “frog” being 
too near the front of the loom. This latter defect is 
usually brought about by excessive filing or planing of 
the “frog” step after it has become worn by contact with 
the stop rod blade. Lack of shuttle room is also caused 
by the “frog” moving too far towards the front of the 
loom on engaging with the stop rod tongue. This may 
be due to the connecting rod between the back brake and 
the “‘frog’”’ being too long or to the wearing of the leather 
on the brake. The position of the sley also affects the 
shuttle room; if the sley is too high the stop rod blade 
will engage with the “frog” when the sley is further for- 
ward than if the sley were lower, thus reducing the 
amount of shuttle room. 

Serious shuttle “traps” are occasioned when the stop 
rod blade fails to engage with the “frog,” for in such 
cases the sley will come to its most forward position even 
when the shuttle remains in the warp shed. This com- 
plete failure of the warp protector motion can be caused 
by a badly worn stop rod blade or “frog”; the stop rod 
finger set too far forward; a broken, slack or weak spring 
on the stop rod blade or the “swell”’ finger; a loose stop 
rod bearing; and a loose sley sword or rocking rail. 


Warp Protector Motion 
When the loose reed type of warp protector motion is 
used, care should be taken to see that the reed is free to 
be pushed back by the shuttle in the event of a “trap.” 
When this happens, the shuttle should only have to over- 
come the pressure of a weak spiral spring which normally 
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retains the reed in a working position when the sley is at 
the center of its stroke. The spring should be just strong 
enough to hold the reed in position under ordinary work- 
ing conditions but weak enough to insure that the reed 
would be pushed back by the slightest pressure from the 
shuttle. In order to hold the reed rigid when beating up 
takes place under ordinary conditions, a finger attached 
to the reed releasing rod passes under a frog as the reed 
approaches the fell of the cloth and causes the movable 
reed casing to bear tightly against the reed. When the 
shuttle is caught in the shed, the backward movement ol 
the reed causes the finger to be raised over the “frog’’ 
and thus assists the pressure of the shuttle to overcome 
the pull of the spiral spring. It is important to have the 
finger and the frog of the proper length, strength and 
shape. If the finger passes under the frog before the 
trapped shuttle acts on the reed, the reed will be retained 
in an operative position and a trap will occur. Care 
should also be taken to insure that the dagger, which is 
lifted by the oscillation of the rod underneath the sley 
when the reed is pressed backward by the action of the 
shuttle, knocks the starting handle to the off position 
instantaneously. A bow spring pressing against an anti- 
friction bowl holds the reed rigidly when the shuttle is 
traveling across the sley. This bow spring should be set 
so that the bowl leaves the spring and becomes inopera- 
tive, before a “trapped” shuttle would act on the reed, 
otherwise the reed would be held and warp breakages 
would occur. 


A common cause of the shuttle being trapped in the 
warp shed is the failure of the picking motion to send the 
shuttle across the sley in an effective manner. A loose 
key in the picking boss on the bottom shaft; the slipping 
of the “shell” of the picking tappet due to looseness of 
the nuts and bolts which hold the “shell” to the picking 
boss; a slack nose bit, and the loosening and dropping of 
the picking bowl and stud, are among the more frequent 
causes of the picking motion failing to eject the shuttle 
satisfactorily. The breakage or excessive loosening of 
almost any part of the picking motion, such as a broken 
or loose picking stick or picking shaft, a broken picking 
band, etc., will result in a similar defect. 


If the picking motion is timed too early or too late or 
not in conformity with the shedding motion, the passage 
of the shuttle is liable to be retarded or deflected during 
its course and thus the shuttle may fail to arrive at the 
opposite box from which it has been picked. Care should 
be taken to see that the shed is of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate the shuttle and that it is in the correct vertical 
plane in accordance with the height of the sley. To 
insure that the shuttle is not deflected in an upward 
course during its traverse the bottom line of the warp 
shed should touch lightly on the race board when the 
shed is fully open. The timing of the picking motion 
should be such that the shuttle has a clear passage 
through the warp shed. Picking should take place as 
soon as is practicable after the shed is open sufficiently 
to accommodate the shuttle. This will facilitate the pas- 
sage of the shuttle, and its arrival in the appropriate 
shuttle box before the closing of the shed can retard its 
progress or the warp protector motion come into opera- 
tion to stop the loom. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury. Massachusetts 
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MINEROL 


tames unruly 


COTTON= 


Charged with FI B RE 


static. . . cotton 
fibre runs wild 
in the mill. Itneeds contro/].. and that comes in 
no more convincing form than the MINEROL 
treatments that mill men have found so helpful 
too, at the Cards, in Drawing and Spinning. 
@ MINEROL isa fibre conditioner...lubricating, 
softening, and preparing 
BRETON better reactions to Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Mercerizing 
processes. 


PROCESS 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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The Student Loan Fund 


ONATIONS made to the Acma Student Loan 

Fund, Inc., on or before December 1, 1937, 
can be deducted when filing 1937 income tax re- 
turns, in March, 1938. 

We hope that many will take advantage oi 
this opportunity to make a donation to this 
worthy cause, knowing that a large portion of 
the amount they donate will otherwise go to the 
Government as taxes. 


The following are the facts connected with the 
Acma Student Loan Fund, Inc.: 

(1) It is a subsidiary of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and was or- 
ganized by them. The directors are T. 
H. Webb, Concord, N. C.; R. R. West, 
Danville, Va.; John A. Law, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; P. E. Glenn, Atlanta, Ga.., 
and Comer Jennings, Eufaula, Ala. W. 
M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, is treasurer 
and handles all funds. 

(2) Contributions to date have been 

Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga. $ 100.00 


Leon Lowenstein, New York 250.00 
Harry Leslie, New York 250.00 
G. I. Seidman, New York 250.00 
Deering, Milliken & Co., New York 1,000.00 
Elliott Springs, Lancaster, 5. C. 250.00 

Total $2,100.00 
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(3) The $2,100 was loaned to nine boys who 
are now taking textile courses at N. C. 
State College, Clemson College and Geor- 
gia Tech. The largest number of those 
who secured loans are at Clemson Col- 
lege. Two had completed their junior 
year and due to lack of funds expected 
to drop out of college without completing 
their textile courses. 

(4) Every loan was covered by a note due, in 

installments, after graduation. Two en- 

dorsers were required for each note and 
had to be accompanied by a certificate of 

a Clerk of Court relative to their worth. 

Loans were made upon a business basis 

and all details handled in accord with 

standard business practices, as the money 
is to be repaid and loaned again. 

As all the funds of the Acma Student 

Loan Fund, Inc., are used ‘exclusively 

jor educational purposes,” any donation 

by an individual or corporation can be 
deducted when filing income tax returns 

(6) The $2,100 did provide loans for nine 
boys but several applications from wor- 
thy boys had to be denied for lack of 
funds and more money will be needed 
next year. 

(7) Assisting mill boys in obtaining a textile 
education, and thereby a better chance in 
life, will appeal to many, especially when 
such donations can be deducted upon 
income tax returns. 

(8) No donation can be made on 1937 income 
tax returns unless paid prior to December 
31, 1937. Make all checks payable to 
the Acma Student Loan Fund, Inc., and 
mail them to W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the American Cot- 
ton Manutacturers’ Association, 1206 
First National Bank Building, Charlotte. 
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The Wages and Hours Bill 


D* Craupius T. MURCHISON, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, has released 
the following statement relative to the pending 
Wages and Hours Bill: 


The impression has gone abroad that the industry is 
divided in its attitude toward this measure—that the 
legislation is favored by the New England division gener- 
ally and by some elements in the Southern section of the 
industry. Such a rumor grossly exaggerates the situation. 
| have found little difference of opinion on the wage and 
hour bill; on the contrary, the most liberal and the most 
conservative elements of the industry are alike in their 
opposition to the Black-Connery Bill or its equivalent. 

The industry’s opposition runs to many features of the 
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EQUALS FRANKLIN 


We carry in stock a great many of the popular 
counts and qualities of cotton yarns to facilitate 
prompt service. 

For coloring these yarns we maintain at all our 
dye houses a large number of package dyeing 
machines in 22 different sizes and ranging from 
1 to 3000 lbs. in capacity. Therefore there is 
practically always a machine of the proper size 
promptly available to 
take care of a given lot 
of yarn in one batch. 


PROCESS SERVICE 


After dyeing the yarn can be delivered in Franklin 


Packages (suitable for warping or winding) or re- 
wound to cones, tubes, section beams or ball warps. 

The Franklin Package, being exceptionally hard 
and having firm, square corners, will deliver at 
higher speeds and with less breakage and waste 
than other types of dyeing packages. This is 
due to certain peculiarities of the Franklin 
will be 
explained to you by our 


Process which 


representative on request. 


SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 
CHICAGO N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. | 


Glazed Yarns 
CHATTANOOGA 


Colored Yarns 
PHILADELPHIA GREENVILLE 


Natural Yarns 
PROVIDENCE 
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TIGHT BINDING 


THE TYPE K 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


Why not let the Type K Bobbin Stripper save 
money for you during 1938, as it has been doing 
for others for many years. Here are two exam- 
ples: 


Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 17 Type Kk 
machines replaced 13 Double-Head Utsman ma- 
chines at an average net saving of $800 a year for 
each machine, a total annual saving of $13,612. 


Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn. Type K 
enables them to save $75.00 a week, or $3,750 a 
vear, a net annual return of over 300% on the in- 
vestment. 


NOW, Even Greater Savings Possible! The 
above figures were obtained before the Bobbin 
Conveyor and the Bobbin Box Hoist were designed. 
These accessories save their cost in a short time 
by reducing handling. The Hoist lifts large boxes 
of uncleaned bobbins onto the Type K hopper, and 
the Conveyor carries cleaned bobbins away from 
the machine. 


We will gladly make an investigation, with- 
out obligation, to estimate what the Type 
K and its accessories will do for your mill. 


MR. LUTHER PILLING 
Danielson, Conn. 
New England and Canadian Ag'‘t 


OPPORTUNITI 


in 


LONG WEARING 
COST LESS 


Denman Lug Straps, like all Denman fabric 
loom parts, are made with wearing qualities fore- 
most in mind. The fabric is built up, layer by 
layer, in the curvature of the finished strap, so 
that each layer bears its full part of the strain. 
This avoids wrinkling and stretching, with the 
resulting breaking of the bonding material. 
Their durability and wearing qualities are supe- 
rior to many higher priced straps made from 
other materials. 


Besides Lug Straps, Denman makes fabric 
Loop Pickers and Hold-Ups, all accurately built 
for durability, economy, service. They will save 
money for your mill during 1938. 


Sales Agents 


DENMAN 


CHARL 


THE TERRELL ™! 


INCO® 


ALLSTEEL 


BALING PRESSES 


Is it possible that the methods you are using for 

baling waste and cloth are those long ago re- 

placed by your competitors with more efficient 

equipment? If so, you can save money during 

1938 by installing the Economy press suited to 
ibric your needs. 


lore- Economy builds the following presses: 


r by (1) Up-Stroke Baling Press, designed for baling 


scien cotton waste, dyed stock, and all other 
rain. classes of loose, baleable material where 
the more than one compression is to be avoid- 
rial. ed, 

upe- (2) Open Type Cloth Press, for baling cloth 


rom and bags. 


(3) Toggle Type Yarn Press, for baling of yarn. 


ibric '4) Down Stroke Press, for baling loose cotton 
puilt waste, paper stock, rags, etc. 
save 


Economy Baling Presses are made by a com- 
pany which has had over 30 years’ experience in 
building successful baling equipment. 

The press illustrated above is the Up- 
Stroke Baling Press. Additional informa- 


tion will be gladly furnished. Address The 
Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Agents 


MHINE COMPANY 


NCO® TED 


N. C. 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS 
and 
SPECIALTIES 


If you are a purchaser of bobbins, spools, and spe- 
cial wood parts and do not already use Termaco 
products, you will do well to investigate the possi- 
bilities for savings offered by them. | 


Termaco wood parts are made of the finest ma- 
terials obtainable for the purpose. The finish is 
durable and smooth. They are made in a modern 
plant, by workmen of experience. Good materials, 
good finish, and skilled workmanship combined 
mean that you get maximum value for your money. 


If you need a special type wood part, we will 


gladly work out the specifications. Or if you have 
a sample, send it in and we will quote price. 


1200 North Church Street 
P. O. Box 928 
Phone 2-1109 


FOR SAVINGS 
nwood 


REXVANE HEATERS SAVE MONEY 


IN and HEATING 


ELIMINATE COSTLY WASTE 
OF HUMIDIFIED AIR... 


Slasher and Picker Room exhaust systems are a necessity summer and 
winter. But why waste costly conditioned air by exhausting it from 
the mill via these two rooms during the winter when doors and win- 
dows are kept closed. That's what happens if no provision is made to 


compensate for the air being exhausted, 


Rexvane Heaters offer that provision. They draw air from outdoors, 
temper and circulate it, to compensate for the air exhausted by the 


Slasher and Picker systems. 


With Rexvane Heaters, temperatures are maintained at the desired 
degree for best results. The regain balance in the other departments 
is not disturbed because approximately the same volume of air is 
being brought into the rooms as is being exhausted. Drving conditions 
are improved for Slashing. Picker efliciency is increased. 

Let our nearest engineer give you details. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 

lO] Marietta Street Building . . Atlanta, Ga. 


707 Guilford Building ..... Greensboro, N.C. 


Branches in 40 ether cities 


Sturtevant 


IN THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Slasher Fans and Svstems 
Return Air Napper Lxhaust Svetems 
Napper Exhaust Systems 
Picker Reom Exhaust 
Cloth Cleaning Svetems for Printing Machines 
Singeing Machine Exhaust 
Cloth Shear Exhaust 
Picker Fans and Cotton Lonveving Systeme 


Card Stripping Systems 


Evaporative Cooling and Humidifying Systems 
Dyehouse Ventilation and Vapor Absorption 
Unit Heating Systems 


Vacuum Cleaning and Lint Kemoval 


Tenter Frame Drvers 
Cloth Pre Drvers 
Dry Can Range Enclosure and Exhaust Systems 
Cotton Staple Stock Drver- 
Rayon Staple Stock Drvers 
Rayon, Cotton and Wool Skein Dryers 


Art Leather Drvers 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
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pending proposal, but centers particularly on three which 
are of fundamental importance and constitute threats to 
every industry in the United States. 

The bill would lodge vast arbitrary power in an admin- 
istrative agency. It is immaterial whether administration 
of the proposed law is vested in an individual in the De- 
partment of Labor or in a Wages and Hours Board——the 
element of arbitrary power is the same in each case. 

The wage rate aimed at is certain to do irreparable 
damage to many industries and its imposition would as 
certainly increase an already huge volume of unemploy- 
ment. 

The policing provisions proposed are such as to subject 
industry to continued annoyance, embarrassment, espion- 
age and petty tyranny by another host of Federal offi- 
cials. 

It is reported that more than 100 amendments lie in 
wait, but no person even only casually conversant with 
the proposals believes that any amendment which stands 
the remotest chance of adoption would remove or mitigate 
the abhorrent and definitely un-American features of the 


bill. 


One newspaper correspondent states that the 
bill contains 67 pages in Roman type, stricken- 
through type, italics, and regular standard bill 
type, and that the measure is a legislative jig- 
saw puzzle and that it is doubtful if even the 
drafting clerks of the House can understand it, 
much less the average Congressman. 


In spite of the statement of Dr. Murchison, it 
appears to us that quite a few New England 
manufacturers favor the wages and hours law 
because they believe that it will force Southern 
mills to pay the same wages as those of New 
England and leave the mills in their section with 
an advantage in freight rates to New York and 
other merchandising centers. 

Our New England friends will live to regret 
their action because even though they force 
Southern mills to pay higher wages, their own 
employees will demand a differential to compen- 
sate them for their higher costs of living. 

The actual result of the wages and hours bill 
may be an increase in Southern costs, possibly, 
to the point that many mills can not sell their 
output and must shut down for long periods, 
while the even higher cost of New England tex- 
tile mills may bring disaster to them. 

Attempting to handicap a competitor by put- 
ting a Federal yolk on him may prove disastrous 
to New England manufacturers. 


Pointers for Organizers 


N Page 12 of this issue we are publishing 

‘Pointers for Organizers” as prepared for 

the American Federation of Hosiery Workers by 

the Extension Department of Brookwood Labor 

College, a communist college located at Kato- 
nah, N. Y. 

We are reprinting verbatim from a pamphlet 
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distributed to the C. I. O. organizers of the auto- 
mobile industry at Detroit, Mich., and we can 
reasonably assume that the same instructions 
have been sent to organizers in other fields. 

We especially call attention to Section 4 in 
which the organizers are given suggestions rela- 
tive to the best method of playing upon the feel- 
ings of the workers. 

Labor unions, as now constituted, are operated 
by racketeers who live upon the proceeds of the 
racket which are the initiation fees and union 
dues. 

Just as young boys and girls are coached in 
the technique of picking pockets, by the heads of 
pick-pocket rings, so are those who are sent out 
to organize unions for the purpose of producing 
revenue for the support of the union leaders, 
given instructions in the technique of herding 
the workers into the union. 

If anyone ever had doubts about unionization 
being a racket they should be dispelled by read- 
ing ‘Points for Organizers.”’ 


Reprints of Editorial 


E have had so many calls for our issue of 

November 11th containing our editorial, 
“A Contemptible Slander,” which answered the 
Walter Davenport article in Collier’s Weekly 
that we have decided to make reprints of the 
editorial. 

Many people were so incensed over the false- 
ness of the Davenport story, ‘“‘All Work and No 
Pay,” that they wish to send a truthful state- 
ment to people in other sections and our com- 
plete expose’ answers the purpose. 

One Southern waste dealer has asked for 500 
reprints and will place one copy in every busi- 
ness letter which goes to customers in the North. 

We will be pleased to furnish reprints of “A 
Contemptible Slander,” free of charge, to mills 
and also to machinery and supply dealers who 
desire them. 


A Correction 


N an editorial entitled ‘‘ Faking Pictures” which 
appeared in our issue of December 2nd, 1937, 
we stated that the offending newspaper, the 
Washington Herald, was a Hearst paper. 

We have learned that on July Ist, 1937, the 
control of the Washington Herald, passed from 
Hearst, under a five-year lease with option to 
purchase and it is no longer a Hearst paper. 

While no one has requested us to publish this 
correction, we feel that it should be made. 


t 
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AN EMERGENCY - - 
A New Belt 
A Breakdown 
Urgent Repairs 


PHONE: CHARLOTTE 2-2178 


LOCATED right in the center of 


“Textile Territory” Charlotte is 
equipped and anxious to render 
genuine service, any hour of the 
day, any day of the year. When 
transmission trouble occurs, don’t 
hesitate, phone us immediately. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Uniform in Quality— 
Uniform in Size— 
Uniform in Finish— 


“PRECISION” 
BOBBINS 


“Take the Guess Work Out of Production” 


Southern Representative 
D. C. RAGAN, High Point, N. C. 


New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Nashua, N. H. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 

Last Longer, Make Stronger / 

Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the ’ 

SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


$1 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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Mill News Items 


WELpon, N. C.—Fire destroyed a warehouse of the W. 
T. Shaw Knitting Mill here December 13th, together 
with its contents of cotton and cotton waste. Officials did 
not reveal the money loss. 


OpEeLiKA, ALA.—The local unit of the Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company has completed the installation of 52 
Cooper-Hewitt lamps for lighting equipment in the com- 
pany’s broad sheeting weave room. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The recently published report that 
the Greenwood Cotton Mill was constructing a three- 
story addition at a cost of $45,000 was in error, and offi- 
cials state that no such plans are contemplated. 


— 


GAINESVILLE, GA.— Prizes totalling $225 were awarded 
the winners and placers in the annual Chicopee Manu- 
facturing Company’s yard contest recently, the exercises 
of the presentation being held at the Chicopee gymna- 
sium. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—With J. E. Sirrine & Co., of 
Greenville, S. C., textile and industrial engineers, having 
prepared the plans, work has gotten well under way here 
on the construction of a three-story addition to the Rose- 
mary Manufacturing Company, which will represent an 
expenditure of more than $60,000. 


Union, S. C.—Directors of Union-Buffalo Mills, oper- 
ated out of Greenville, voted a one and three-quarters per 
cent dividend on first preferred stock at their annual 
meeting in New York City. Totalling approximately 
$40,000, the dividend is payable January 3rd. 

All officers and directors of the company were re-elect- 
ed at the meeting. The officers are Fred W. Symmes, of 
Greenville, president and treasurer; Frank E, Wittman, 
vice-president; and John E. Fullager, of Greenville, sec- 
retary. 


PreEDMONT, S. C.—New equipment which has been in- 
stalled in the new filter plant of the Piedmont Manufac- 
turing Company includes a new 1,450 horsepower Leffel 
water wheel turbine direct coupled to a General Electric 
Company vertical shaft generator. 

This new filter plant was constructed to replace the 
old plant, which is a wooden structure and which has 
been in use for more than ten years. The new building 
has been completed and the new machinery installed. The 
new plant represents a cost of approximately $50,000. 
The new system will supply drinking water for the com- 
munity of the Piedmont Manufacturing Company. 

The new plant was constructed on top of the hill in the 
Piedmont Park and the old plant will be discarded. 

This building program likewise included the construc- 
titon of a two-story structure to house the chemical 
equipment. 

The new building is twice the size of the old plant and 
is of concrete construction. The old plant was of wood. 
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Mill News 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., 
Inc., declared a dividend of 55 cents a share on the $2.50 
par value common stock, payable December 18th to 
stockholders of record December 10th. With this pay- 
ment, a total of $1 will have been paid on the stock this 
year. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on the preferred 
stock also has been declared, payable December 18th to 
stock of record December 10th. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—The Sale Knitting Company, or- 
ganized early this year to manufacture underwear and 
sweat shirts, will begin operations in a small way next 
week, it was announced by E. A. Sale, president. Ma- 
chinery and equipment are being installed following com- 
pletion of a five-story brick factory building on Moss 
street at a cost of $25,000. 

Under normal conditions, the plant will employ 125 
workers, although only a skeleton force will be used at 
present, due to unfavorable business conditions. The 
company is capitalized at $125,000. 


Gastonia, N. C.—John T. Houren, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Walker Mills, Inc., of Gastonia, recently 
organized here, announced a new knitting mill and dyeing 
and finishing plant would be established here by the firm 
and would probably begin operations by January Ist. 

The new plant, Mr. Houren revealed, will be in the 
building formerly occupied by the Ozark Mill, textile 
manufacturing plant. The plant will manufacture knit 
products and will also do dyeing and finishing. 

The machinery, already in the building, is being condi- 
tioned and put into shape to begin operations, Mr. Hou- 
ren said. He did not announce how many persons the 
plant expected to employ. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Changes in the original 77-B 
reorganization plan for Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 
S. C., to increase the operating capital and eliminate the 
deficit have been submitted to Federal Court here and 
approved by Judge C. C. Wyche. 

Under the altered plan, the par value of the capital 
stock will be reduced from $10 to $5 a share, thus estab- 
lishing a surplus of $130,000 instead of the $136,000 
deficit under the old plan. Sale of the village houses, 
which has been completed under a plan whereby the 
company will realize within six years, will enable the mill 
to present a stronger cash position. 

After a study of the previous plan, Judge Wyche point- 
ed out that the $50,000 operating capital was not ade- 
quate and that the deficit would prevent the company 
from paying dividends, if earned, and thereby subject the 
company to the penalty of the undistributed profits tax. 
Judge Wyche further suggested that if the plant is worth 
more than the $466,000, less depreciation reserve of 
$63,000, an appraisal should be made “to establish a 
higher value and wipe out the deficit.” 

Date for a further hearing on the reorganization has 
not been set. The mills manufacture sheetings and ray- 
ons. 
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SERIES 


The sodium salt of the 
sulfated boro ester of 
cetyl alcohol. Particularly 
useful as a high temper- 
ature detergent (over 140° 
F.) Also an effective soft- 


A blend of the sodium salt 
of the boro ester of sul- 
fated oleyl and cetyl! alco- 
hol. A wetting agent and 
highly effective dye lev- 
eller and softener. ener. 


The sodium salt of the sulfated boro ester of oley! alco- 


hol. Highly potent softening agent, particularly effec- 
tive because of its lubricating qualities. 


These products available in paste and powder 


*Patented 


Valuable in processing and finishing of 
RAYON, SILK, HOSIERY and WOOL 


The MAPRO Series are new-type products which exceed the 
values of soaps and surpass existing auxiliaries in all-around 
usefulness and merit. They are extremely potent in deter- 
gency, wetting, dye-levelling and softening qualities. Quickly 
soluble, resistant to hard water, stable to acids, alkalies and 
oxidation. Rapid rinsibility, effective foaming and efficient 


emulsifying properties. 


WRITE, giving details of fabric and operation, to get sample 
and data. Dmonstration in your mill, on request. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CU. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Repr., E. W. Kiumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1883 RE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS, CONES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
lL AWRENCE, MAsSs. 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work. 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 

We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Representatives 
Ernest F. Culbreath Herbert Booth 


602 Com. Bank Bidg. Claridge Manor Apts. 
Charlotte, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Phil Wentworth Elected Director of National 
Association of Manufacturers 


At the recent meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, held in New York, Philip Wentworth, of 
Providence, R. I., treasurer of the National Ring Trav- 
eler Company, was honored by being elected a director. 
Mr. Wentworth is regarded as one of the business lead- 
ers of New England and has for many years taken an 
active interest in public affairs. 


Mill in Lumberton Plans To Shut Down 
indefinitely 


Lumberton, N. C.—-Superintendent R. S. Moore an- 
nounced that the Ada McLean Cotton Mills, at West 
Lumberton, ‘probably’ would close before Christmas for 
an indefinite period. The plant, which employs 150 work- 
ers, is now operating two days a week to complete goods 
already in process of manufacture. 

The mills opened one year ago under new management 
after being idle for sometime and going into receivership. 


Durham Votes $1.50 On New Preferred 


Durham, N. C.—Directors of the Durham ‘Hosiery 
Mills have ordered payment of a dividend of $1.50 a 
share on the new Class “A” preferred stock, payable 
December 20th to stockholders of record December 10th. 
The new stock was recently approved as part of the 
company’s reorganization plan. 

President A. B. Carr, in his dividend notice, says: 

“This dividend covers the quarterly period ending De- 
cember 31, 1937. The dates for quarterly payment on 
the new Class “A” preferred stock are February Ist, May 
Ist, and November Ist. The dividend declared represents 
a dividend which normally would be paid February 1, 
1938.” 

Simultaneously, J]. Martin Umstead, of Durham, one 
of the minority stockholders who have not relinquished 
their old preferred stock as required by the reorganiza- 
tion plan, served notice that court action would be resort- 
ed to if necessary to decide the claims of the minority 
group. 

The capital stock structure was changed at a stock- 
holders’ meeting held September 30th. Holders of the 
old preferred stock, Mr. Umstead stated, were offered 
$30 per share for one-third of their holdings, and in lieu 
of the accumulated unpaid dividends of $38.50 per share 
they were offered one share of common “B” stock to go 
along with each share of the Class “A” preferred stock to 
be issued. 

A vast majority of the stockholders have accepted the 
new plan, the percentage being 90 per cent or greater. 


Machine To Test Heat Transmission Of Cloth 
Developed 
Washington.—New apparatus for measuring thermal 


transmissions of textiles has been designed and built at 
the Bureau of Standards by Richard S. Cleveland, an 
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official of the textile section. With the new instrument 
the speed of testing is increased considerably over that 
obtained with previous equipment and without sacrifice 
of accuracy. 

The fabric to be tested is laid upon an electrically 
heated hot plate. Loss of heat from the plate except 
upward through the fabric to the air above it is prevented 
by electrically heated guard plates. A hood is placed 
over the fabric to prevent disturbance by air currents 
during the test. When a steady state is reached, the 
energy required to maintain the hot plate at body tem- 
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Charles A. Cannon, president of the Cannon Mills 
Company, will preside. ‘Turkey dinners will be served 
and the employees with long service records will be pre- 
sented with service emblems. Dr. Samuel W. Grafflin of 
New York will speak at each dinner. 


The party December 17th will be for employees who 
have been with the company from 25 to 28 years. There 
are 183 of these men and women. December 18th, the 
officials will entertain those who have been with the com- 
pany from 28 to 50 years. There are 176 of these em- 
ployees. 


perature or some other chosen temperature is observed. 
The regulation of temperatures is essentially automatic 
and little attention is required of the operator except 
during the 15 minutes a test is actually in progress. Sev- 
en tests can be made in an eight-hour day, including the 
time required to bring the apparatus to a steady heat. 
Results are reproducible to within about 1 per cent. 


The employees represent the company’s plants in Kan- 
napolis, Concord, China Grove, Salisbury, Rockwell, and 
York, S. C. The three oldest are Charles W. Freeze of 
Plant No. 5, Concord, who has been with Cannon Mills 
Company for 50 years, J]. I. Freeze of the same plant, 
who has a service record of 49 years, and Miss Virginia 
Faggart, also of No. 5, who has been with the company 
45 years. The men are brothers, and Charles W. Freeze 
was with the Cannon Mills Company when the late J. W. 
Cannon, its founder, opened the first mill in Concord 50 
years ago. 


A complete description of the apparatus will soon be 
published by the bureau as RP 1055, it was stated. 


Cannon Mills Honor Employees The company has three employees who have been in 


— 


the organization from 45 to 50, 60 who have been em- 

Officials of the Cannon Mills Company in Kannapolis 
will entertain 359 employees who have been with the 
Cannon Mills for from 25 to 50 years at parties to be held 
at the Kannapolis Young Men’s Christian Association, 
December 17th and 18th. 


jloyed from 35 to 45 years, and 296 who have been em- 
ployed from 25 to 35 years. The service emblems will 
be presented by Mr. Cannon. All directors of the com- 


pany will attend. 


DEPENDABLE CARD CLOTHING : 
WHEN you want it and WHERE you want it tn 


Stocks of card clothing of standard counts and foundations are carried 
at various Ashworth distributing points, to assure prompt deliveries to all 
Southern textile areas. 

All shops are also equipped for reclothing and repairing top flats and 
lickerins and maintain a staff of fitters for reclothing cards for mills that 
do not have competent help of this type. 


GREENVIL 


LE 


LA 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
Weeolen Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester, and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 


S 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Asbestos 
Cords ond for All Types of Napping Machinery + + Brusher Clothing and Cord 
Clothing for Special Purposes + + Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire + + Sole Dis- 
tributors for Plott’s Metallic Wire - + Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plonts 
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AMERICAN GASABLANGAS CORP. 


JOHNSTON BLDG. 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U. S. A. FOR 


The Improved 
CASABLANCAS 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM 


@ IN THEORY :— 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


@ IN PRACTICE:— 


and strict specialization. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 


1A Very Good Reason 


“It is not because of the dollar or so 
we save in the cost per kettle of size 
that we use Arcy Liquefied ‘less costly’ 
starch, but because of the superior 
results we get from its use.” 


Reason given by mill operating ex- 


ecutives for using the less costly 


starch liquified with ARCY. 


A 


DRAKE CORPORATION 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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The Cause and Prevention of Shuttle Traps 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Shuttle Defects 


Faulty checking of the shuttle may also cause a shuttle 
“trap.” If a shuttle rebounds a short distance from the 
top of the shuttle box, it will only receive a portion of 
the picking force and thus will be liable to be caught in 
the warp shed as the sley comes forward. Shuttle slip- 
ping, rebounding, and bad checking in the boxes in gen- 
eral, can be prevented by the correct adjustment of the 
shuttle boxes to the size of the shuttle by an appropriate 
amount of spring pressure on the box “‘swell’’ to insure 
that the incoming shuttle is gently but firmly checked, by 
the proper adjustment of the check strap or other check- 
ing arrangement, and by a smooth and not too powerful 
picking action. Badly damaged and broken pickers are 
another cause of failure of the picking action which so 
often results in warp “smashes.” It is advisable, there- 
fore, to examine pickers fairly frequently and replace 
any that are defective. When fitting new pickers, care 
should be taken as regards the boring of the spindle holes 
and the gouging of the cavity to receive the shuttle tip, 
for on the satisfactory nature and fitting of the picker 
depends the satisfactory picking and checking of the 
shuttle. 

The shuttle is sometimes trapped in the warp shed due 
to the entanglement of threads in such a manner that 
they stop or seriously retard the traverse of the shuttle. 
In other instances the shuttle may be trapped by the 
collapse of the warp shed due to broken shedding cords, 
jacks or other parts of the shedding motion or a portion 
of the warp shed might remain closed or nearly so, owing 
to a broken heald wrapping itself round a number of 
warp threads and preventing them from opening to form 
the warp shed. A very tight warp may also cause the 
“trapping” of the shuttle as in such instances the shed 
will not be allowed to open to the full extent owing to the 
excessive tension on the yarns. Further, warp threads 
that are excessively tensioned are more liable to break 
when the shuttle is trapped than those subjected to mod- 
erate tension, irrespective of the warp protector motion.— 
Textile Recorder. 


Government Estimates Cotton Crop 
18,746,000 vs. 12,399,000 Last Year 


Washington.—The Agriculture Department, in its final 
1937 estimate, predicted a cotton crop of 18,746,000 bales 
—the largest on record and upwards of 5,000,000 bales 
more than 1938’s expected needs. 

The new report increased the November forecast by 
503,000 bales, or 2.8 per cent. 

Two factors, the Department said, contributed to the 
bumper yield—an average acreage yield of 246.6 pounds 
compared with 169.9 pounds for the 1923-32 average, and 
harvested acreage of 33,930,000, or an increase of 13 per 
cent over last year. 

Despite substantial price declines resulting from the 
record-breaking crop, Agricultural Department econom- 
ists predicted the gross income from the staple this year 
would equal, if not exceed, last year’s estimate of $987,- 
000,000 including government benefit payments. 
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The previous record crop was 17,978,000 bales in 1926. 

The report of the huge crop came as Congress debated 
control legislation under which next year’s acreage might 
be reduced below 27,000,000 in the hope that the field 
might be held to around 12,000,000 bales. 


Officials have estimated that the surplus of American 
cotton at the beginning of the 1938 harvesting year may 
exceed 11,000,000 bales. 

(A bale is figured by the Department at 500 pounds 
gross weight. ) 

Last month’s estimate was 18,243,000 bales, an increase 
of 670,000 over October. 

The previous record was 17,978,000 bales in 1926. 

Last year 12,399,000 bales came from the fields and in 
the five years, 1928-32, an average of 14,667,000 was pro- 
duced. | 

The heaviest per-acre yield on record caused the new 
production high. The Department said it was indicated 
an average of 264.6 pounds had been grown on 33,930,- 
O00 acres. 

This compared with 34,383,000 acres estimated July 
Ist, indicating an abandonment before harvest of 1.3 per 
cent of land planted. 


The record-breaking acre yield compared with 197.6 
pounds last year and 169.9 pounds for the ten years 1923- 
32. The previous record yield was 223.1 pounds in 1898. 


Estimated production by States follows: 
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Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1 Dec. 1, Dec. 1, 
States— 1937 1926 1935 1934 1933 

Virginia 41.000 24.000 30.000 39.000 28.000 
©. 775.000 612.000 5R5.000 650.000 690,000 
1.025.000 820.000 745.000 695,000 742.000 
Georgia 1.490.000 1.090.000 1.060.000 995,000 1,110,000 
Florida 40 000 2° 100 29 000 28 °7 000 
Alabama 1,610,000 1,140,000 1,060,000 965,000 980,000 
Miss. §295.000 1.910.000 1.260.000 1.145.000 1,180.000 
TA. 1.080.000 763.000 555.000 488.000 486,000 
Texas 5,230,000 2.945.000 8.050.000 2.395.000 4,475,000 
Arkansas 1.830.000 1,295,000 890.000 875.000 1,065,000 
N. Mexico 157.000 119.000 78.000 92 000 R6.000 
Tenn, 640,000 431.000 320.000 412.000 460.000 
Mo 270.000 210.000 "00 000 245.000 245.000 
Okla. R25 N00 °90 000 535.000 825.000 1,285,000 
Calif. 710.000 440.000 205.000 255.000 216.000 
Ariz. 280.000 170.000 125.000 110,000 82.000 
Other States 18.000 15.000 7,000 17,000 10,000 
Total 18,746,000 12,407,000 10,734,000 9.731.000 13,177,000 


Burlington Mills To Pay $250,000 Soon in 
Bonuses and Savings 


Fulton had to play the lone 
wolf when inventing his first 
commercial steamboat, because 
most people thought him an 
impractical dreamer. Today the 
value of inventive genius plus 
COLLECTIVE THINKING is 
more widely appreciated and as 
a result we have achievements 
like the ocean liner Normandie. 


Collective thinking also offers 
untold possibilities of progress 
in the sizing, printing and fin- 
ishing of textile fibres. Further- 
more this type of thinking no 
longer is confined to large or- 
ganizations, because A-H Con- 
sultation Service makes it avail- 
able even to the smallest mill or 
department. 


This service is rendered by a 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 


Burlington, N. C.—Distribution of industrial savings 
accounts, company bonuses and profit-sharing accounts 
totalling about $250,000, will be made here within the 
next ten days. In most cases, this money represents part 
of the weekly wages set aside each year by the employer 
with the consent of the employee. In other cases straight- 
out bonuses will be given. 

May Hosiery Mills, Inc., leads with a total of $68,000; 
others are Standard Hosiery Mills, $42,000: McEwen 
Knitting Co., $37,000; E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Swepson- 
ville and Belmont, $30,000, and Foster Hosiery Mills, 
$4,000. 

An official of the Burlington Mills, with units through- 
out this and adjoining States, said that they had made 
no definite plan for a bonus, but an executive conference 
would be held to fix the policy for the distribution. Based 
on past years, this company’s distribution to its thou- 
sands of workers will swell the total to more than $200,- 
000. 


staff of specially trained chem-_ . Soluble Gums . Soft- 
ists assisted by a completely eners . Soluble Olis . 
equipped, modern laboratory and Tallow Waxes 
a, company experience in all Soaps . Flour . Dex- 
branches of the textile industry trines Starches 
of 122 years. Pigment Colors and 
Lakes Am 

Write to us at Providence acids . Biue 

about your sizing, printing or Borax . Bichromate of 


finishing problem, or talk with 


: Soda . Bichromate of 
our local representative and let potash . Liquid Chio- 
us make recommendations, free rine . Chiorine of Lime 


of all obligations. . Caustic Soda (solid 


or flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Philadeiphia . 


New York. . Boston. . Charlotte 
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BARRETT 
ROOFING 


Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 &. Trade Charlotte | 


Textile Worker Dies 
Following Exposure 


Burlington, N. C-—Raymond John- 
son, 28-year-old mill foreman, ol 
Snow Camp, Route 1, died December 
11th from exposure in his car, parked 
near the mill at Saxapahaw which he 
had left shortly after midnight. 


Found in an almost unconscious 
condition, Johnson was taken to his 
home where he succumbed. His rea- 
son for stopping his car has not been 
determined. 


Bill Asks 500,000 Bales 
Cotton for Red Cross 


Washington. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to 
distribute 500,000 bales of low- 
grade cotton to the National Red 
Cross under a bill pending before the 
House Agricultural Committee 


The bill (H. J. Res. 520) was in- 
troduced by Fulmer 
of South Carolina. The huge pur- 
chase would have to be made before 
June 1, 1938. When delivered to the 
Red Cross the cotton would be man- 
ufactured into cotton textiles, cloth- 
ing and bedding for the needy. 


Westinghouse Declares 
$2.00 Dividend 


Following a recent meeting of its 
board of directors, the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“The board of directors of this 
company declared a dividend of 
per share on the preferred stock and 
on the common stock of the com- 
pany, such dividends to be payable 
December 21, 1937, to stockholders 


of record at the close of business on 


December 7, 1937.” 
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Organize Shuttle Plant 
In Mississippi Town 


Brookhaven, Miss.—M. L. Rogers 
of Texas is establishing a new man- 
ufacturing plant here which will be 
used tor the manufacture of shuttles 
for looms in cotton mills. 

Work has been started on the con- 
struction of a building to house this 
industry on a site of land in the 
northern part of the city on the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, which Mr. 
Rogers purchased for the establish- 
ment of the new plant. 

The machinery has been here for 
some time and will be installed as 
quickly as possible when the _ build- 
ing 1s ready. 


Quotas for Cotton 
Marketing Revealed 


Washington._-Here is the way the 
1938 cotton marketing quota would 
be divided among States under the 
ever-normal granary bill as amended 
by the Senate December 11th. 

Virginia, 28,000: North Carolina. 
505,000; South Carolina, 653.000: 
Georgia, 921,000: Florida, 27,000: 
Missouri, 267,000; Tennessee, 363.,- 
000; Alabama, 895,000; Mississippi, 
1,332,000; Louisiana, 544,000: Tex- 
as, 2, 803,000: Oklahoma, 521.000: 
Arkansas, 988,000: New Mexico, 
93,000; Arizona, 173,000: California. 
484,000; others, 12,000 (includes II- 
linois, Kentucky and Kansas). 


Estimates Made Of 
Rayon Yarn Capacity 


\ study of the rayon yarn produc- 
ing capacity of American rayon yarn 
plants as made by the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau indicates a present 
theoretical installed yarn capacity of 
360 million pounds per year, based 
on 150 denier yarn; deducting about 
10 per cent for “normal losses’ due 
to waste, machine repair and denie: 
changeover as well as the fact that 
the average denier spun is less than 
150 denier, the present operating ca- 
pacity of about 325 million pounds 
ol yarn per year is indicated. 

By mid-1938 a theoretical install- 
ed capacity of 400 million pounds per 
year is expected to be in place. On 
an operating capacity basis, this mid- 
1938 figure would become 360 million 
pounds per year. 

Finally, by the spring of 1939, the 
theoretical industry capacity is indi- 
cated to be around 440 million 
pounds per year, which translates 
into about 400,000 pounds per year 
on the 90 per cent basis. As noted. 
this capacity data covers only rayon 
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Department 


} PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 

Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. Patent Office 


WHOLESALE BARGAINS—Carbon Pa 
per, 600 shs., $4.20; 1,000 shs., $6.00; 
Typewriter Ribbons, one-half doz.., 
$2.50: 1 doz... $4.55. Job Printing. P. E. 
(Cayton, Edenton, N. C. 


NOTICE—Will furnish roller covering 
machinery to any mill for job as roller 
coverer. Will bring machinery at my 
own expense. Address “‘Roller Coverer,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


CARL SHAMBURGER brings you the 
world’s choicest roses. Write for color- 
ed catalog. Carl Shamburger Nursery, 
Dept. B, Tyler, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Large Mother Bulbs of Jon.- 
quils and Narcissus, 80c per 100. Large 
paper shell pecans, 30c per pound post- 
paid, or 25c per pound for ten pounds 
by express. Mrs. Gertrude Barfield, 
Rt. 3, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 


Magnolias. Grafted Holly. Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
renniais, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 


prices Write for list Fllis Nurseries, 
Dept. T, Griffin, Ga 


FOR SALE—One 200 H.P. MelIntosh Sey- 
kw. generator set. One 85 H.P. Cooper 


Bessemer Diesel Engine with generator 
and exciter with V belt Both engin: 
guaranteed in excellent condition and 
running at present. kor further infor- 
mation write to East Coast Ene & 


Equip. Co., Main Office, Rocky Mount 


filament yarn; no material on staple 
fiber producing capacity was included 
in the study. 


Wisconsia Leeds In 
Production of Raw Casein 


Milwaukee, Wis.—With its pro- 
duction comprising about 35 per cent 
of the nation’s total output Wiscon- 
sin has become by far the largest 
producer of casein in the United 
States. 

This product, commonly made 
from skim milk, is now being used for 
synthetic textile wool-like fibers in 
addition to buttons, combs, handles, 
knobs, in glazing paper, glues, paints, 
and in the printing of cotton cloth. 

According to a survey by the Wis- 
consin and United States departments 
of agriculture, Wisconsin produced 
about 15,653,000 pounds of. casein, 
an all-time high point for the State. 
Production m 1936 was over 30 per 
cent larger than that reported tor 
1935. 

Because it is made of skim milk, 
manufacture of casein follows closely 
the butter industry, and in Wisconsin, 
Clark, Chippewa, Fond du Lac, and 
Marathon counties lead in produc- 
tion. Production records, respectively, 
are: 2,390,000 pounds, 1,330,000, 
1,022,000 and 967,000 pounds. 

Plan for Acreage Cut in 
Cotton is Revealed in Full 

Washington. A table showing 
probable cotton acreage allotments 
by States for 1938 under the House 
Farm Bill—based on an estimated 
national allotment of 28,000,000 


acres—appeared recently in the Con 
gressional Record. 

The table, inserted by Represen- 
tative Doxey (D., Miss.), prorated 
the allotments to States on the basis 
of a five-year average acreage from 
1933-37. 

Here is how major cotton States 
would fare compared with their acre- 
age for 1937. 


\ \ 
\labama 
\rkansa 
Louisiana ' 
(Oklahoma 
TeXas 
Vire Lil 
Nort! | | i, ,4 i} 
Tennessee 000 941 O00 
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Tubize Chatillon Gets Patent 
For Making Hairy Rayon 


A patent, U.S. No. 2,099,215, cov- 
ering a method of producing hairy 
rayon yarn, has been granted to 
James E. Moore, assignor to Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation. 

The patent, on which ten claims 
have been allowed, describes ‘“‘appar- 
atus for producing hairy yarn by cut- 
ting exterior filaments of the warn at 
intervals along its length, which 
comprises a pair of parallel coaxa! 
rings spaced from each other along 
their common axis, means for draw 
ing the yarn through the rings in a 
loose condition, and means for cut. 
ting the loose yarn as it passes 
through the rings and describes a 
plane of rotation defined by the rings. 
said cutting means being disposed of 
at one or more points in the plane of 
rotation and projecting thereinto.” 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


: 
New York, N. Y. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON 


JAMES E TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692, 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton gray goods were in excess 
of production last week for the first time in more than 
six weeks. 


Stronger cotton prices, heavy buying by the govern- 
ment for relief purposes, and realization stocks of finished 
goods were not so large as generally thought were respon- 
sible for an upturn which carried sales above 20,000,000 
yards. 


Prices on print cloths gained % to 4% cents on the 
week. Inquiry for heavy cotton goods broadened. Comb- 
ed goods were slow, except for piques, stocks of which 
were cleaned out. 


Finished goods markets were more active as converters 
prepared to establish stable prices in conformance with 
the trend in gray goods prices. Percales expect a boost 
from new prices to be named next week. Sheets and pil- 
low cases were in better demand. Wash goods sold in 
better volume. Work clothing fabrics continued slow. 


While buying was confined mainly to print cloths, it 
extended to include sheetings, twills, drills and osnaburgs. 
This broadening of interest lent strength to the growing 
belief that stocks of goods in buyers’ hands are not as 
large as many think them to be and that shortages of a 
number of constructions have been allowed to develop 
during the last three months, when converters and other 
users withheld orders because of uncertainty over prices. 

The chief factor behind the buying movement, how- 
ever, was the conviction that mills really intend to curtail 
and that a program to cut down production substantially 
over the next sixty to ninety days is well under way. 
Without the assurance that mills were taking definite 
action to remove the threat of overproduction and 
strengthen prices buyers would not have operated this 
week and would have continued to defer the placing of 
commitments. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_. 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_._ 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s__ 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__ 
Brown sheetings, standard % 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s____ 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St.. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—aAt the time of this writing, it is not 
possible to get any idea of the effect on the yarn market 
of the week-end upswing of the grey goods market. Per- 
haps it will have no effect, but if buyers of cotton goods 
feel that the time is ripe for their purchases, it is conceiv- 
able that a similar movement might be in store for the 
yarn market. 


The difficult position of spinners due to current low 
prices is made even more trying by this severe curtail- 
ment in consumption but spinners are complaining now 
more than ever before of the premiums they must pay for 
spinnable cotton. They assert that prices on the future 
exchange are misleading yarn buyers and that about half 
of the present crop is of poorer grade than usual. 

In addition spinners claim more owners of cotton are 
taking advantage of the Government loan so that the posi- 
tion of spinners today is even more difficult than it was in 
the previous depression. Prices of yarns are down to 
cost, spinners declare, and with most of them operating 
less than half time they find overhead charges mounting 
more rapidly than they did in previous dull periods. 

Little change in the yarn price level has occurred dur- 
ing the last week but several combed operators have re- 
vised their quotations down to a basis that was previously 
reached in actual selling. For example, some have come 
down in quotation of 30s single combed to 29c that for- 
merly asked 30c, but this is only meeting competition 
because previously knitters had asserted they could buy 
this count at 28c to 29c. At such a basis the margin 
between combed and carded 30s is small and will result in 
underwear manufacturers buying combed more freely, if 
past experience counts. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


12s - 18% 30s 21% 
148 19 40s 26% 
soe 3 24 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s Ss 
20 
10s 20s 21 
“Ta strips, 8s, 3 and 
=~ 1 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply . i 17% 
Warps 


18 Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
18% 

19 8s, l-ply ___. 14% 
16s | | 20 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15 
el 21 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
24s _. 223 12s, 2-ply ___. 
te 24 20s, 2-ply 19% 
18 
36s ‘ 29 30s, 2-ply 24 


Southern Frame Cones 


8s 18 10s 172 
10s 18% 12s is 
12s is 19 18% 
l4s 19% 16s 19 
20 20s 20 
208 . 21 22s 91 
248 22% 24s 99 
268 __ 23 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 
and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


BEVEL 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 


qtirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. 0. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Maynard 
P. 0. Box 456 
Belmont, N. C. 


Oliver B. Land 
P. 0. Box 158 
Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
f 
‘ 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


4 
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McLeod 


Textile Specialties 


The Future of Spun Rayon 
(Continued from Page 11) 
in a humidified area at 55 to 65 per cent R.H. for 12 to 
24 hours. 

Naturally, all of us should not be contented that spun 
rayon can be handled well on the cotton equipment. 
Looking far into the future, there is no doubt that spun 
rayon, the fibres of which are clean, uniform and at one 
Stage parallel, should be processed more cheaply than 
cotton. For the immediate future, however, cotton cards 


Wood Top Rolls for long draft spinning 

Shell Rolls for Bleacheries with Riveted Caps, etc. 
Warper Beams—Standard or High Speed 

Loom Beams, Cloth Rolls, Whip Rolls, etc. 

Loom Lays, Loom Binders, Cones, etc. 

Pin Boards and Trucks 

Temple rolls, Koroseal, Cork, Rubber, Chrome 


and cotton pickers are probably efficient equipment with 
which to handle blends. It is possible that the develop- 
ment of a machine which will work on the principle of a 
French worsted melanger will eventually make possible 
blending in the form of sliver or tops. It is undesirable, 
however, that cotton mills should delay their work on 
staple, waiting for new, revolutionary equipment. It is 


Leather true that a clever Italian firm imparts fuzz to a regular 
a rayon yarn by abrading it in twisting, and secures a 
‘ product with a good strength. In view of the possibilities 
P of blended yarns, however, this product is limited. 


1 am glad that I can conclude this talk on staple by 
the same statement with which I finished my speech on 


the future of rayon at your convention eleven years ago. 


Wm. McLeod, Inc. 


The surface has hardly been scratched yet, and great 


opportunities lie ahead. But this time you have double 
33 Elm Street, Fall River, Mass. opportunities, both as spinners and weavers. The rayon 
‘ roducer will make the fibre in any length. in anv diam- 
Southern Representative, Mr. Edward Smith, 522 Carter St., y | 
High Point, .N C. eter, in any luster, for any spinning process. He will 


endeavor to secure any new, desirable property for the 
hibre that you may suggest. He will work with you on 
fabrics and finishes; but in the final analysis, the respon 


sibility of making good yarn is yours, and the future o! 
spun synthetic yarns is in your hands. 


Leonard Condemns Third Shift 


Branding the third shift in the cotton textile industry 
as “an economic monstrosity,’ Russell H. Leonard, head 
of the big Pepperell Manufacturing, on December 7th 
called on the Cotton-Textile Institute to seek Congres 
sional action outlawing the practice. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN The Institute was meeting in Washington and Leonard 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD, CONN. U S.A. said the Purpose of a letter to the organization s pres! 
P R E €C I Ss ] QV N dent, Claudius Murchison, was for the purpose of direct- 
ing attention of the present session of Congress to the 

third shift. 
Leonard said minority groups in the North and South 


: Trade Mark = had made use of the third shift, by which an additional 
ERRO eight-hour work schedule beginning at midnight. is added 
Reg. U. & Pat. Of. the customary two shifts per day. 
= The Pepperell Manufacturing Company has textile 
For Quality and Quantity S mills in Fall River, Mass., Biddeford and Lewiston. Me.. 
Production at Low Oper- = Lindale, Ga., and Opelika, Ala. 
In his letter to Mur n, Leonard said 
trimming. and overssam- shiit iminated 10,000,000 more cotton spindles 
ing, overedging, plain = will be junked in another decade of textile depression.” 
den j othe ide of textile depri lon. 
machines z ‘No one has studied the industry and whose vision is 
—200 Varieties for 200 Purposes— = at all clear,” he wrote, “has failed to realize that the pro- 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY e ductive capacity of cotton textiles and rayons on three 
c 8 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn, = 40-hour weekly shifts is completely out of relation to any 
= E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
= Merciand. ©. Ben 004, Ga. conceivable demand. On this basis, there are still, at 
least, ten or more millions of surplus spindles. 


| 
AVRMA-AVFFMANN 
THRUST BEARINGS 
FOR EVERY LOAD fe 

SPEED ano DUTY 
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‘Does the industry propose to continue on through an- v, 
other ten years of depression while these spindles are be- 


ing junked? And yet this will happen inevitably if the HARDING & HEAL 


unregenerate, chiseling minority are permitted to continue ESTABLISHED 1866 
their selfish ways. 

“Besides being ai economic monstrosity, the midnight PRINTERS 
to sunrise shift is, to say the very least, not a pleasant or Manufacturers of One Time Carbon Forms 
healthtul 7 upation for anyone. Especially is it of posi- 102-104 GREENWICH STREET 
tive harm and danger to the health of women. New YorK. N. Y. 

“Our industry should . insist upon a law passed REPRESENTATION IN THE SOUTH 
now in the present Congress, as part of the wages and J ‘epeuios ' 
hours bill, or separately, which will wipe out unequivo- 
cably and lor all time this injucious, disgraceful, uneco- 
nomie practice which a small minority must inevitably Wi 


THE SNAPFORM 


force on everybody who desires to-remain in business.” 
Mill Distributes $20,580 Yule Fund 


Newberry, S. C.—More than 700 employees of the SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


Newberry Cotton Mill were made happy this week when 


they participated in the distribution of $20,580 trom the Bought—Sold—Quoted 
mills Christmas savings club. 

The mil has been taking care of part of the employees’ Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
salary each year for a number of years. The savings it is have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 
understood ranged from $20 to $250 each. 

Zack F. Wright is president of the mill, which is one List your stocks for sale with us 
of the oldest in this section of the State. Part of the mill 


is operated by steam and part by electricity. + > DICKSON & CO 


rhe mill will close December 22nd and resume work 
January 3rd, giving the employees a Christmas vacation. Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


Make Several Changes At Old Hickory Plant 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—-There have been several promo- 
tions at the Old Hickory rayon divisions of the E. I. | i . R 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Frank Ernst was appointed F iT S$ PAPE iJ 
plant.manager. He succeeds Arlington Kunsman, who Ssuid Lh Order 
has been promoted to the position of director of rayon - Your 
production with offices in Wilmington, Del. Mr. Kuns- 
man, who has been Old Hickory manager since 1930, Cloth Winding Boards 


will have charge of the plants in Buffalo, Richmond and Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Old Hickory. He succeeds Frank B. Ridgeway, who Toilet Tissues 


has been promoted as assistant to the general manager, Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


H. J. White. 
William J. Baker has been transferred to the Buffalo 
rayon plant as plant superintenident. DILLARD PAPER CO. 

Mr. Ernst becomes the fifth plant manager in the his- 
tory of the Old Hickory rayon plants. Dr. H. J. White GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
was the first plant manager. He was succeeded by R. E. | 
[. Haff; T. L. Hines succeeded Mr. Haff, and Mr. Kuns- | 
man took Mr. Hines’ place, when he was called to a | 


Weg 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Jur Catalogue sent on request wil! 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y 


higher position with the cellophane division. Both Mr. 
Kunsman and Mr. Ernst have had more than twenty 
years’ uninterrupted service with plants of the du Pont 
company. 

Other organization changes being made, effective im- 
mediately, at the Old Hickory rayon division are J. L. 


Parrish is transferred from chief supervisor of plant one 
to chief supervisor of plant two; W. D. Hartiord is ap- 
pointed chief supervisor of plant one; Thomas D. Ross 1s 


appointed area supervisor, plant one, chemical and spin- 
ning area; C. B. English is appointed assistant area super- 


visor, plant one chemical and spinning area. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
) 
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The: Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Thanksgiving Supper At Highland Park No. 3 
in Charlotte 


Reports from a recent Thanksgiving supper given by 
Mrs. G. L. Shue for the employees of the Highland Park 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C., indicate that it-was a most 
enjoyable affair. Loads of food, a beautifully decorated 
table, and talks by L. W. Green, overseer of spinning, and 
W. B. Shannon, overseer of weaving, were highlights of 
the evening. Mrs. Shue was ably assisted in serving by 
Mrs. Maude Shue and Mrs. Mamie Shue. 


Among those present were: Riley Shue, slasher man; 
Geo. Sells, yard; C. P. Yandel, boss dyer and chemist; 
Clarence Smith, carding; W. E. Hopper, section man 
carding; John Waller, beaming room; Everett Young, 
overseer cloth room; Fred McNinch, weave room office; 
L. W. Green, overseer spinning; C. W. Baker, overseer 
carding; Horace Montieth, weave room office; E. A. 
(Red) Helms, second hand carding; W. B. Shannon, 
overseer weaving; Lloyd Pope, designer; W. D. Arm- 
strong, second hand spinning. 

Also, Mrs. G. L. Shue, Mrs. J. T. Waller, Mrs. Maude 
Shue, Mrs. Mamie Shue, Miss Oma Lee Montieth, Mrs. 
Louise Funderburk, Mrs. Della Smith, Geo. Shue, Gra- 
ham Shue, Otis Rollins, Miss Evelyn Shue, Coy Shue, 
Buddy Shue, Miss Ann Shue, M. McCauly, Bobby Shue. 

The gathering was favored with several numbers by a 
quartette composed of W. E. Hopper, Max Yandel, John 
Trammell and Robert Kilgrow. A rising vote of thanks 
was given Mrs. Shue and the young ladies assisting her 
in preparing such a fine meal and entertainment. 


LUMBERTON, N. C. 
Jennings Cotton Mill 


— 


This was the only mill in Lumberton running full time. 
But look who is superintendent—-W. F. Summers, for- 
merly of Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 
One of his pretty daughters is his office assistant. 

Saw General Superintendent O. G. Morehead, who has 
been in charge of Mansfield and Jennings Mills for around 
two years, I believe, and in spite of ups and downs he is 
getting fat! 

The manager of Jennings Mill store is anxious to meet 
up with Walter Davenport, “notrious” writer for Collier’s, 


and wants a referee and umpire along to take note of all 
“hits” and “fouls.” 


Jennings Cotton Mill and surroundings make a nice 
showing when grass is green and flowers blooming. There 
are some really fine people here, too. The product is 
broadcloths and yarns. 


Joe Duncan is overseer carding and spinning; C. L. 
McMahon is overseer weaving; Emslie Sumner, overseer 
the cloth room; Clayton Singleterry is master mechanic, 
and has been here a long time. 


The Main Office 


The main office of Mansfield and Jennings Mills is “up 
town’ and is a real pleasant place to make a call. Every- 
body is friendly and courteous, and “Aunt Becky” always 
gets a cordial welcome from the entire official force. H. 
B. Jennings is president; F. P. Gray, treasurer; A. M. 
Hartley, secretary and assistant treasurer; T. W. Boyce, 
assistant secretary. 

G. V. Pruette is superintendent of the Mansfield Mills, 
Inc., which are in East Lumberton. All right, Mr. Pru- 
ette, hurry and get those mills going full so we can pay 
you a visit and get a nice write-up. There are good peo- 
ple in these mills who have been our friends for many 
happy years, and we are anxious to eat some of those 
good old collards which grow to enormous size in village 
gardens. 


SOCIAL CIRCLE, GA. 
Social Circle Cotton Mill Co. 


It had been several years since my last visit to this 
place, which has kept pace with progress and now has 
paved streets and many other noticeable improvements. 
The mill especially, and the mill village, has primped up 
with nice clean paint, in compliment to the modern equip- 
ment. Work runs as near perfect as can be, and people 
are healthy and happy. And why not? This is a Can- 
non mill. 

Superintendent J. P. Walton gave me a cordial wel- 
come. He has a “Class A” mill, and every reason to be 
proud of it. 

H. D. Barrett, overseer carding and spinning, is one of 
our loyal friends and has a fine group of young men as- 
sisting him in the making of excellent yarns. C. L. Walk- 
er and J. G. Kirkley are second hands in carding, and 
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J. L. West, a hustling second hand in spinning; W. G. 
Collins, second hand on second shift. I looked all over 
and saw only one end down in the spinning room. 


The Weave Room 


Talk about a beautiful, absolutely clean weave room, 
and here’s where you see it. K.H. Moses, overseer weav- 
ing, slashing and cloth room, has what it takes. This is 
one of a few weave rooms I’ve seen that made we want to 
get between the looms again. Broad looms—some mak- 
ing cloth three yards wide—the renowned Cannon sheet- 
ing. Other looms not so wide. Mr. Moses was for 18 
years with Cannon Mills of Kannapolis, and is well 
trained in his line. Best of all, he takes such pride in 
his work that he’ll never get in a rut. His second hands 
are H. G. Huneycutt, D. F. Simmons, D. O. Whatley, 
Mercer Pannell and Howard Ewing, all progressive men. 

R. R. Barbee, C. C. Pennell, Louis Brown, M. C. 
Norris and L. E. Darnell are among the live-wire loom 
fixers who take the Bulletin. 


PORTERDALE, GA.—Bibb Mfg. Co. 
Porterdale, Osprey Mills 


Though drastic curtailment was in progress, spare time 
was delightfully spent on the fine playgrounds, and no- 
body was grumbling. 

Porterdale is famed for its religious, educational, social 
and athletic activities. There are now eighteen classes in 
the Vocational Training School. Many young ladies are 
taking designing, the latest class to be added. Chester 
Haggard, designer, is teaching. 

The Business Girls of Porterdale had a Thanksgiving 
banquet, which was attended by the mill officials, who 
always turn out to add zest and encouragement to every 
good cause. 


Miss Dona Nicholas, teacher, has resigned her position 
with Porterdale schools to become Girls Scout director at 
High Point, N. C., the change to become effective Jan- 
uary Ist. 


Porterdale P. T. A. had one of their best meetings re- 
cently, when H. W. Pittman, personnel director, Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, made a soul-stirring address, 
stressing Christian character. He made it clear that 
parents must set a good example for their children. The 
home, the school and the church stand in the midst of 
outside and often confusing influences, he said, and must 
be alert in good works, beginning at home, if children are 
to be safeguarded from evil. 


In spite of curtailing, the following signed up for The 
Bulletin: J. P. Holder, overseer carding and spinning, 
Welaunee. At Porterdale Mill, Jas. T. Cook, superin- 
tendent; Henry Miller, in card room; R. J. Cason, over- 
seer twine room; J. R. Jolly, overseer spinning; Elbert 
Pride, overseer finishing; Hollis Price, shift foreman, 
spinning; Robert Budd, cost department; Glen Woodruff, 
sizing; J. T. Tuck, shift foreman, spinning; T. J. Brown, 
twisting. 

At Osprey, J. S. Turner, superintendent; Hope Grier, 
card room; W. C. Lane, overseer carding; J. A. Middle- 
brook, card grinder; Bernys Shaw, shift foreman, spin- 
ning; Samuel R. Hogg, shift foreman, spooling; J. V. 
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Daniel, overseer twisting; H. M. Bashinski, shift fore- 
man, weaving; E. C. Sprayberry, overseer weaving; R. C. 
Haggard, designer; C. P. Boyd, overseer cloth room; C. 
Doyle Bailey, shift foreman, weaving; J. O. Porter, agent. 


There Are Still Honest People 


Charlie Henderson, from the country, who works in 
slasher room at Osprey, recently found a pocketbook con- 
taining $50.00. Said pocketbook also contained an iden- 
tification card proving the property to belong to “C. 
Doyle Bailey,” and Mr. Henderson returned it before 
Mr. Bailey had missed it! That’s the kind of people 
who live and work at Porterdale. 


Cotton Co-Ops Not To Disband 


New Orleans, La.—Directors of the American Cotton 
Co-operative Association have under consideration a sug- 
gestion for further decentralizing its activities, placing 
more of the responsibility back on subsidiary State or- 
ganizations, it was learned recently. 

E. F. Creekmore, vice-president and general manager 
of the ACCA, revealed the decentralization proposal— 
made in a letter to directors last August—in a statement 
denouncing the Cotton Trade Journal for publishing a 
story saying that he had recommended dissolution of the 
ACCA. 

Creekmore said his suggestion that directors consider a 
further decentralization along lines already instituted in 
some States was in line with an annual custom of review- 
ing the past year’s activities and offering improvements 
for the new seasonal year. 

Changes have been made for years, it was explained, 
when members had ideas which they thought would work 
better. In that way the Federal Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration began loaning funds directly to State organiza- 
tions instead of only to the parent ACCA. The State 
organizations then dealt directly with the farmers. 

Two or three years ago the North Carolina organiza- 
tion took over all handling of the cotton placed in that 
association—grading, buying and selling it to the mills. 
The same plan has been growing in Georgia and South 
Carolina. 

Recently the State organizations of Oklahoma, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama ceased classing cotton offered by the 
farmers when placed in the association. It now is sent to 
classing centers. 

The directors have not discussed the suggestions set 
forward in the August letter, Creekmore said, and none 
of them have suggested any changes. 

He assured reporters that the ACCA and its stock- 
holder member associations were in “good financial con- 
dition” with a capital and surplus of $6,166,245 at the 
fiscal year ended June 20th, of which $1,116,246 was 
“earnings withheld at time of settlement with members.”’ 

The Journal’s study of “dissolution” caused a flurry in 
trade circles coming close on the vote of the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation to dissolve. 

Should the decentralization of the ACCA be furthered, 
one close observer said, and if more individual State or- 
ganizations handled all the transactions for their mem- 
bers, it might follow that the State units would want to 
withdraw their funds from the parent organization and to 
that extent be a “dissolution” of the ACCA. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 

ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou, Agt., L. 5. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. ¢ Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.: HKuseell A. Sin- 


ae gieton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char 
ACME CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ll. Sou. lo N 
otte, 4 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., vy. , 603 


Stewart ee - F. H. Webb, Mer... 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E A. CAMPBELL &@& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New York City 
Carrell, 2130 (Cascade Rd Ss VW North Carolina-— OR TB F’. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
G. German, 1617 Beverl Drive. South Carolina Greenville, G. A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .Cc.; A. Max Browning 
R. HBasley, 107 Manly St lennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. Hillsboro, N. C. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N 605 E. 
(lore Aw New Orleans. J. C. Brill, 518 Gri rvier St. CAROLINA REFRACTORIES co., Hartsville, S. 
AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston Fo eaialidi CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte 
Bide.. Charlotte, N. ¢ 405 Voodsid bide., Greenville, C.; 
<0 Adams Ave., M: mphi s, Tenn CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. Milw aukee, Wis Sou. Sales CIBA co., Inc., Greenw ich and Morton Sts... New York City 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. ( 
more, Md., Lexington Bide A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bide John J. Greagan, Mer.: Chariotte, CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Aet.. 
N. €C., Johnston Bidg William Parker, Mgr. Chattanooga, Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grads 
lent ee Electric Power Bidge.. D. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- Gilbert, Telephone 1132, ‘ ‘oncord., N. Cc. Clinton Saies Co., inec., 
cinnati, O.. First National Bank Bide... W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 451, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Bide K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La... Cana] Bank Bidg., Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055. Ga.; Dana H. Alexan 
rr Steven Mer.: Richmond. Va Electric Bidg., C. L. der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
Cros} Mer.: St Louis. Mo Railway Exchange Bide.. C. L carried at Carolina Transfer & Sto Tage Co., Charlotte; Consoll- 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bidg.. Bar! dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.: Atlanta Service Ware- 
R. Hury, Mer Tampa, Fla i116 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, house, Atlanta. 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mgr. St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Bldg., Greens 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: boro, N, C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 
Court Banere CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Battery Place, New 
Bidg harlotte N. Rooms +16 101 Marietta St. ldg.. York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C.. John R 
a an Bide in 0, 619 Me rcantile Bidg., tanbureg, Canty Alexander, Soy Mer Corn 
201 Petroleun ids AVve., Houston, 510 Products Sales Co. (Mill and P ape! Starch Div.). Hurt Bide.. 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 5. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. Arianta Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Preducts Sales Co., 824-2: 
exhibit Bidg., Lo svill may. 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.. W Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Pa.; ¢ North 6th St., Richmond, Va Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingbam, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient poin\s. 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas CRESPI, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


and J. Casablancas. Executives: J. Rabasa, Technical Expert 

Pp K Worcester, Mass 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller cn ta a LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 

head St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass, Sou. Office, 

Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. Stewart 

AMERICAN 271 Church St., New York City. Roler Shop, N C.: Dixie Rolle ‘Shop. 


ocKing ham 


Sou. Rep., R. J. Meban Asheville, N, ¢ N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; The Georgia 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO.. Providence. R. I. Southern Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Covering Works, 
plant, Charlotte, N. ¢ LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast Point, Ga.: 
Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 

AMERICAN PACER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep.. marle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga. Tenn 
Ernest F. ¢ , P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. Textile Roll & Cot C 0., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Suppl) 
ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). ©» Greenville, 5 .C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, SB. ©. DARY RING TRAVELER Co., Taunton, Mass Sou Rep., 
T. L. Hill John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN ine. Providence: B. t. frank Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Johnson, 3S 1268, | ‘harlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
R E. Buck, Box “904 nville. S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. DENISON MFG. CO., Za “Ee Lyman St., Asheville, N. C 
Huntsville, Ala D. Fleyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison Gent Mer. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A - DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C 
Norwood Piace, (jreenville, S 215 ‘entral Ave.. Ss W.., At- Charlotte, N. Cc, 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex DRAKE CORP., Norfolk. Va. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REEO MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
Barney R. Col Atianta Uftice: North Carolina and Aouth St.. w.. Atalnta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, S 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, S. ‘ Clare H. Draper, Jr “J 

Reet fob deo cCo., THE, Winston-Salem N. CC. North and South DUNKEL co PAUL A 82 Wall St New York City 
(‘arolin Rep S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.., 
S86 Drewery St., N. E.., Atlan ta, Ga Northern Rep., DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO.., Organic Chem/i- 
Fr. S. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mger.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 


Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davids 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 414 S. Church St 


F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert Booth, Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 


Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey. 

ARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 5. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. 1 
Greenville. S. C 7 H. Spencer, Mer. McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035/ Jefferson Standard 


Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provide nt 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W eg. iy. saan Pa. Sou. Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N ille, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. ogy tg Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New. 


Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. DU PONT DE NEMOURS &4 CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Chutcn NG Mills, Dist. Sales 414 S 
Sou. Mer., H. L P. O. Box 1169. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 


Reps., W. B. Uhl 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. |., Rayon Div., F. H 

Young. 1216 Keni fl rth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 8S. Church St., Charlotte. N.C. Ace- 

203 Hill St.. LaGrange, Ga. tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. l.. The R. & H 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., KR. W. 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. 1. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Kowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, b. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bide., Kichmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield. W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charies- 
ton, 8. C.; BP. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.;. HH. G. Thompson, 
bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, Be, See 
BK. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., EB .H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.;: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mger.; Dalias, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
LD. Hathway, Kb. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., K. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc: 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn... A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. U. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Urileans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., lL A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atianta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dalias, 
Tex.. W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Keps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Keps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 KE. 7th St., Charlotte, N 
cC.: W. Keynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
<*. ©. Roome, 600-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtie, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.: KR. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
KHichmond., Va.; KE. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmningham, 
Ala.: Atianta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co.., 
home, Ga.:; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefie id. W. Va.: Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.., 
Knoxville. Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Ur- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Urleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; l. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Ralley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior tron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor lron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.:; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 5S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 


<. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 5. C.; T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. Cc.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C., G P. King. Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charlies C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Murkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American and Warehouse Co., 605-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N Textile Warehouse 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South Atlantis Bonded WwW arehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. ( 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. l. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Udell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Caashocse, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Montgomery & Crawtord, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
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Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2865 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atianta, Ga., James A. Brittain, 1526 Suthertand Place, Hume- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charlies St... New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St., New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlutte., 
N. C 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., $14 8S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H, Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 


ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Cuw., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C Gastonia w Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, a illivan Hadw. 
Co., Anderson, C.; Montgom ery & Crawford. urg, 5S. 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 


Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 5. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt.’ Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Claude B. ller .P. O Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Charlotte. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE &@ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps... D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville. 8S. C.: 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Pau! 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. Il. Sou. Office and W arehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.;: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.;: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW BOBBIN SHUTTLE CoO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 2 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.., Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ( *harlotte. N 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte. N. C.: 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Gree nville, Ss. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. 
S508 Mitchell. Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay. 1600 
S. 2ist St Birmingham. Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsvth 8St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 8&8 
Forsy th St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta. Ga 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 5S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.:;: Greenville, 8S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson. 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. L. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus. 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. H. 


Steger, 222 W. list St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 168 E. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 
of real value to our subscribers. 

ABBOTT MACHINE co., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. &. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


Ligon, Greenville, S. C Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.: Kussell A. Sin- 


glieton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 2098 Johnston Blidge., Char- 
ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. lotte, N. C. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta. Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., a 


Stewart H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd.., CAMPBELL CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City 
Carrell. 2135 Cascade Rd.. S&S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning 
R. KBasley, 107 Manly St rennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. Hillsboro, N. C. 
Polley, CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
AKRON BELTING CO. Akri m, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston —— ee CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
Bidg., Charlotte, N 805 oodside Lide., Greenville, S. C.; 
“0 Adams Ave., M: mpl s, Tenn CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York Cit) 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey = id Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 
more, Md., Lexington Blde T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bide oa J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Aegt., 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grads 
renn.. Tennessee BPlectric Power Bidg.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
innati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer ; Dallas, W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 451, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Ride.. K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
Fr. W. Steven Mer.: Richmond, Va Electric Bldg a A der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
Crosh Mer St Touis. Mo. Railway Iexchange Ride. ome A carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consoli- 
Orth, Mer.;: San Antonio, Tex., Frost Na ones Bank Blde.. Par! dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware 


R. Hury, Mg fampa, Fla., 416 H im pt St.. H. C. Flanagan, house, Atlanta. 
apr McCargar, Mer.; COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 


Washington i>. Southern ld Hood, Mer. St., Atlanta, Ga.., J. Cc. Marlow, Mer.: 708 Guilford Bide Greens- 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORP.. Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: boro, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 

‘ urt Sq inte Ba Memos CORN PRODUCTS REFINING OR 17 Battery Plac e. New 

Bidg Ch arlot N 1005 + York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 

Atianta 846 Baronne Sst... New UrTleans AME White, Mer.; orn Produc ts Sales Montgomery Bidg Spar- 


ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex..; tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou Mer.: Corn 


201 Petroleun Bldg Texas Products Sales Co. (Mill and P aper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. 
Bidg. Kansas Vit M » oth an Pitt Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
Exhibit | Bldg. Lo uisville, N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 


Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
lo tte, N VW are hk use, W Mi re he ad St. Casablancas CRESPI, BAKER 4 co.., 411% Tryon St., Charlotte. N. 


and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 
, R M Worcester, Mass 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller "QUE TOR & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Ma 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- : PY pte ; 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 


4 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, C. Sou. Agents: B. L. Stewart 
5 eee ENKA nada 271 Church St., New York City. Rolier Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham. 


uu. Rep., R. J. Meba Asheville, N. ¢ N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; The Georgia 
AMERICAN CO., Providence, R. Southern Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Covering Works, 
plant, Charlotte LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Hast Point, Ga.; 
Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 

AMERICAN ronda * TUSE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep.. marle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga. Tenn 
Ernest F fibre ©. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). Co., Greenville, 5S .C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala 


Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
T.. L. Hill. John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. S. C.: Chas. L 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I, Frank Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1265, ¢ ‘harlotte. N. CC. Sou. Reps.. DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte. N. Cc. 
Robert E. Buck, Box $04, Greenville. 3S. C.; Harold T. Buck. 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C 
Huntsville. Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A _ DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- Charlotte, N. C. 
lanta, Ga.; Texas })., ‘Textile Supply (’o., Dallas, Tex DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., ee G. P. DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep.. E. N 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office Alabama reorgia an NIISSISSIPp! Darrin, Vice- Pres. : Sou. Offices and Ww arehouses. 242 Forsyth 


kep.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and south st.. Ss. W.. Atalnta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanbure. S. C 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 5S. C. Clare H. Draper, Jr ee 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South DUNKEL CO., PAUL A.. 82 Wall St New York City 
Carolina Rep... S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 

l.. Brown. 886 Drewery St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. !., Organic Chemi- 
eS Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington. Del. 
hep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 


Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson. 
BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 


r. ‘ulbreth,. P. O Flt ~ Lt. Charlotte. N. C.: Herbert Booth, Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable. J. P. 
iari idge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 

ARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 5, A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T 
PB ma Ave.. Greenville, 8S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg.. 


Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W. Aer ar eee Pa. Sou. Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 


Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., ‘harlotte, N. ille, Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard 
CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou.  o1Um0Us. Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 5. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., : . 
(jreenville. John Turner, Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & co.., E. Grasse (“he micals 
BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. ( Mills, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 8S 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales ae .* 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. |., Rayon Div., F. H 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte. N.C. Ace- 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. —_ ee J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 8S. Church St.. Char- 
otte, N. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |... The R. & 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Dist. Sales 


Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., Kk. W. 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross BSt., 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Kowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, kK. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. c.: J. Cc. Borden, Grace 
American Kichmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluetielad4. W. Va.;: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charies- 
ton, 8S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Kb. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .oH. Ginn, 


Le v y 


Providence, R. lI. 
R. L. Sou. Plants, 


Sou. Sales 
Dist. Mer.; 


Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex.. KE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.;: Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 


Sales Offices, Birming- 
Tenn., W. O. Me- 

Mer.: Knoxville, 
Myrick, Mer.; 
Tenn., J. H. 


LD. Hathway, BK. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. 
ham, Ala., K. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. Keen, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.;: Louisville, Ky., BE. B 
Memphis, Tenn., G. U. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, 


Barksdale, Mer.;: New Urleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., l. A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Suu. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex... W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Keps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. i. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and kKeps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N 
c.: W. Keynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
©. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtie, 3rd 
and Uuthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad SBts., 
Kichmond. Va.; EK. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Biriningham, 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Kome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc.., 
Savannah, Ga.;: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Urleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; 1. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fila.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor lron Works & Supply Co. 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 5. C. Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, 
C¢. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 5. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.; J. H. Hooten Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C., G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N. Y.; dy rey Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. 
Greenville, 3. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide., 
Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aget.; Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. 
C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, 
Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 5605-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co.. 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded W arehouse 
Curp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Udell Mill Supply Co., Gree nsboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Ss. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Gre enville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mger., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 


Greensboro, N. 
McFetters, Pres. and 


York City. 
S. C. Sales 
R. Sargent, 


Pawtucket, R. IL. Sou. 


Del. Distrib- 
Tenn.: Her- 
Atlanta, Ga. 


J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©.; J. J. Reilly, 28656 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Wa., James A. Brittain, 16926 Sutheriand Piave. Hume- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charlies St.. New 
Orieans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St., New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Rep., Jas. E. Taster, P. O. 
N. 


Mass. Sou 
(Charlotte, 


Boston, 
Phone 3-3692, 


253 Summer St.. 
Box 2084. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep... Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas. Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C. 


W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Cwo., and Char- 


lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Co., Anderson, 5. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S 
(.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co 
Greenville, 5S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.:; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atianta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Claude B. ler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG, CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. 
Se 


Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
shelby, N. C.; § Hiv an Hdw. 


. Office, 1200 Wood- 


Philadel- 
Box 1083, Charlotte. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 we St., 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., 


Fall River, Mass. Sou 


New York City 


Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison. N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps... D. Rion. Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 


Starke, 2026 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. lL. Sou. Office and Warehou ise, 131 W. First St.. 
Chariotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
teps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN @ SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 


Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 


Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, 


Charlotte, N. C.: 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte N. Cc. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchbure, Mass 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Blde. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 


Drive, Charlotte, 


. and Char- 


(Group Accident 


and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Blidg., Gastonia, N. C. 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. 
Sou. Reps.. L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St.. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: 
S. 2ist St. Birmingham, Hoffman. S88 Forsvth St 
Atlanta, Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsy th St., 8S. W., Phone W alnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Bivd., Greenville, 5S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, 
Mer.; Greenville, S. C 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. IL. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: 
St.;: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus. 
10388 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad 8St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery. 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. ; 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; 168 E. 


Sixth St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Winston-Salem. 


A. S. Jay. 1600 


21 Byrd 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Walter W. Gayle. 
Ga., John L. Graves. 


N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Alexander W. Anderson, 


Har- 
10 Mil- 


W., Atlanta, Ga 
Cleveland, O. Sou. 
Savannah, 655 E 
Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.: 


Ware- 
Liberty 


B. Olney, 


| 
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Main St., C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston- ‘Salem, N. R. Moore. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 G aE. St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St.. Greensboro, N. Cy; John Limbach, 70 
Proad St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.: O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson. 230 Bay View Bivd.., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., 8. E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidge., Baitimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, =. €* South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. ‘om New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mgr., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.;: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
S. - H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. - Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
_c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Ratford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., tInc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bhig., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo, bf Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.;: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, Ss. C. 


STURTEVANT CoO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices. 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Maer.; 
708 Guilford Bide., Greensboro, N. C., W. L. Hunken, Mgr.; 708 
Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, U, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., Hast Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U Ss. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N .H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. &S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville. 


U. Ss GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bidg., 
Greenville, 5S. C.; L. K. Palmer, 1116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.: R. R 
Berry, Jr., P. 0. Box 331, Union, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Parreled Sunlight, Standard Bidg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. 
N.W., Atianta, Ga.; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Ashe ville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wlipr. Co., Durham, N. C.: 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: W. EB. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wlipr. Co., 115 S. 
Salisbury St., Raleigh, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St... Charleston. 8S. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Iinc., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The EHason-Morgan Co., 312 
and Ave , N., Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: 
Mullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.;: Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charle ston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.;: Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 23) 
W. Washington St., Greenville, 5 .C., bdwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mgr. 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mgr., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


ae, inc., 814 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
res 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; BE. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., Ww. H. Porcher and R. lL. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
7 Charlotte Office: IL. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 

ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinseville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide.., Greenville, ‘Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. Gi- is ae Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4 Co., J. H., 231 5S. Main St., Providence, R. L. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 601 E. Sth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.., 
Anderson, 5. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Meroan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. 


Cotton Co-Op Charged With Improper Classing 
Of Staple 


Washington, D. C.—A Senate committee has received 
allegations that “heavy losses’ had been suffered by the 
government or the cotton farmers by improper classifica- 
tion of cotton. 


Lawrence Westbrook, former WPA official, who made 
the report, said some government loan cotton handled by 
the American Co-operative Association had been under- 
graded from $2.75 to $3.50 a bale. He added that while 
there was evidence that the farmers took these losses an 
audit would be necessary to determine positively whether 
the government or the growers suffered them. 


Chairman Smith, Democrat, South Carolina, of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, made public the report 
after a disagreement among committee members over the 
question of voting an additional $25,000 for the investi- 
gation. An original $10,000 appropriation is almost ex- 
hausted, Westbrook said. 


One of the objectors was Senator Ellender, Democrat, 
Louisiana, who said he had also opposed selection of 
Westbrook as the committee investigator. 


Westbrook said his investigation had not advanced far 
enough to permit final determination of the extent of such 
improper classification, nor is it yet possible to draw con- 
clusions as to culpability.” He said, however, a first 
check “strongly indicated” violation of the cotton stand- 
ards act, though it did not “fix responsibility” for the 
violations. 


Two hours of tart debate by members of the committee 
failed to produce a decision on extensions of the investi- 
gation. The resolution asking additional funds also asked 
a probe of affairs of the cotton co-operative, which was 
set up with Federal funds under the old Federal Farm 
Board, and continued to aid growers under administra- 
tion cotton programs, 
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have a Verfect Record 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manu- 
facturing VOGEL, Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


St. Lovis, Mo. 


L, Products 


PATENTED 


| Moving 
and Erecting 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of size 
or location—is easy and safe with our Modern 
Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 

During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assisting 
them in Dismantling, Transferring and Erecting 
their machinery. 


lf We Can Serve You, Write, Wire or 


Telephone For Detailed Information 


| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. | 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Move and Rearrange | 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 
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In'73, DIAMOND FINISH 


Rings were part of the picture 


The satisfactory performance of the early 
DIAMOND FINISH Rings led an increasing number of 
mills to adopt them each year. Specializing for 64 years 
in RINGS, we offer you the extra measure of satisfaction 
and value you have a right to expect from the world's 


largest ring plant. For uniformity, smooth running, long 


life — specify DIAMOND FINISH. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING REnGa Co. 
Makers of Ipinning and R ings since 1873 


H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 


Seuthern Representative: 


Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 
Stocks in Tt MARK The Standard 
allthe leading Card-Grinding 


GUARANTEED WUALITY 
THE ONLY WE MAKE 


Mill Centres Medium 
Used the wide world o'er, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


He 


Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 
Card-Clothing 
Makers 
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General Headquarters f 


HANK and YARDAGE COU 


counters has come from Veeder-Root. The 
complete line of Hank Counters now features 


the new right angie drive and the famous 2-3 
convertib: lity — pius sdaptahility to prac- 
tically every type and make of trarme 


Equally iz nportant Veeder-Root contributions 
ere the 2 and 3 shift Yardage Counters of the 
tyoe@ ... also the tr iction-wheel, worme- 
driven, and heavy duty couriters, No matter 
what your ™ 
money 


ft Yardage Counter: 2-3 7 ype 
nished to register directiy in yards (al 
and hundreds of yards} when driven 


Hank Counter Convertible from . 
7 counter te a 3-shift counter in yoor 
i, by the sarne methed uded for conver 
tically eny diarneter roli on raachine. NEW RIGHT ANGLE DRIVE. F the 2-3 Pick Co 
An exclusive Veeder-Root development for > 
2 and 3 shift 2-3. Type Counters, 
in any of the 3 positions shown. 
Furnished ‘om-order with new 
hank and yardage counters. 


oubiee_ 
ate. "be ¥ Feiction wheals or any other unit. 


OFFICES \ OFFICES 

oston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montree 
| Jleveland, Detroit Greenville, Canada. Buenos Aires, Mexict 
F Angele: New York, City, Londor Paris, Tokio, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. shanghai, BiDO >. 
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